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[‘ SHALL I, OR SHALL I NOT, ZOUAVE?’’ SHE MUSED TO THE DOG 


SWEETHEART AND TRUE 


CHAPTER IV. 


“A child is a man ina small letter,.yet the 
‘best copy of Adam, before he tasted of Eve or the 
apple!” 

Tue old water-mill just outside the village 
of Pont l’'Abbaye looked as if it had lain un- 
touched by Time himself since ‘the days of the 
good Duchess Anne, who [reigned over La 
Bretagne so wisely and so well. 

That it had seen centuries come and go, was 
very certain ; it had an old-world air about it, 
‘which spoke for itself,’*and vouched. for its 
ancientness better than’ any chronicle could 
‘do for it. . 

A large rambling, ~wodden’ building, ‘with a 
nege mill-wheel on one side, where a deep, 
still, pent-up mill-pool mirrored back the 
gaunt old house, and the great trees which 
girt it about on either side. 

So still and silent a pool, that it looked like 
@ vast sheet of glass in the sun, not a ripple 
disturbing its silvery, sheeny surface. 
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Centuries had known this old water-mill 
outside the village as ‘*Moulinot,’ and 
“ Moulinot” it always remained. 

All its rooms were large and oak-beamed, 
now almost black with age. .The furniture, 
too, was dark, massive, and heavily-carved in 
the old Breton fashion; with a kind of faded 
splendour about it, which betokened that at 
one period of its existence—a period now past 
and gone for ever—its owners were of some 
account in the land. 

But its grandeur had long since fallen into 
decay, though the massive, solid carving 
remained, and’ the oak beams refused to rot, 
even at Time’s demand, and he is not 
generally to be gainsaid in these matters. 

Possibly, in the days of the good Duchess 
Anne, some rich and influential miller may 
have Owned and lived at ‘‘ Moulinot ”—a man 
of some note and importance in the country 
round. 

No doubt if the great wooden mill could 
only have spoken many # queer tale it could 
have revealed; but the huge wheel seldom 
turned now, for it had but little work to do. 

A more modern mill had been built a league 
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further down the river Odet; and so the good 
folks of the country round Pont |’Abbaye took 
their corn to be ground at the new mill, for 
the old one, they grumbled, was worn out, and 
did not grind the grain well? 

The present owners of ‘‘ Moulinot’ were an 
old ‘couple named Blaise—And é and Nan- 
nette Blaise. It had descended in heritage to 
André from his father, who in turn had 
received it from André’s grandfather, and so 
on; therefore it had thus always been in the 
hands of the same family of Blaise. 

André and Nannette, his wife, lived at 
the water-mill, doing between them the work 
of the house and garden—an old walled-in 
space on one side of the building—where 
gnarled apple arid plum-trees bore their fruit 
each year as it came round; and the peaches 
and apricots hung against the red-brick lichen- 
grown wall every August and September, 
which space André loved as the apple of his 
old eyes, and cultivated with all the art and 
science he was muster of. 

What the garden was to André the mill 
itself was to Nannette, who performed the 
dual duties of cook and general domestic, with 
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far greater experience and effect than many a 
younger, lither woman would have done. 

Thé worthy old Breton couple were not, 
however, the sole occupants of grandly 
quaint and picturesque ‘ Moulinot.” They 
had a tenant also living within the carved oak 
rooms—Miss Rebecca Daunt ! 

For many years past this lady had occupied 
a small portién of the water-mill outside the 
village nestled on the river. Long, long ago 
now it was since she had come to this most 
quiet spot, taking possession of the rooms set 
apart for her by arrangement beforehand, and 
bringing a baby-girl with fher—a tiny thing 
that toddled about, chattering in ‘her baby 
tongue, and instantly making friends with 
Nannette and André, which quickly generated 
into a fast and mutual affection. 

That same baby-girl was almost a woman 
now, for the years had ‘away very 
swiftly, so Nannette said, for she was already 
going down the hill of life, and Time then 
flies past like a breath or flash. 

The very girl who floated down the river in 
the green-painted, cumbersome boat to the sea 
at Sablette, and who o the latch of the 
mill gate in the beautiful summer night, was 


the same. Child and woman both were 
Olive! 

A strangely uneventful existence had all 
these years n, it must be owned. Com- 


letely shat away from all the busy work-a- f; 


y world, almost as much as if one had 
entered the jconvent walls, and shuts oneself 
a ever from human fkith and kin in 


self-abnegation—from the manifold |° 
as Miss. Rebecea : 


if Miss Daunt had come ta i 


snares and temptations, 
Baunt sourly it. 
True enou 
Pont l'Abbaye to escape these said snares and 
tem 
atall unwisely, for at Pont on apap there 
were no snares of any bing 6 ieee 
the calm, even tenor of an 
which, however, to some enieaieerts 


generate: into utter monotony and boredom, } | 
to. find } 


hegeineey peaceful as it might be. 
Olive, T think, was just 
this fact out, and the 


g 
knowledge weighed 
heavily-on her consciousness for she was not 


a per ter, mind you, no more than 
the rest 7 , 
Very sweet and tender, with a ‘loving — 


bing heart, a spice of wilfulness, rhaps, and 

a dim sense of the romance in life which is 
born with some of us, and whith. te cam no 
more help than the bird can help stretehing 
out its wings to fly. 

With no of such romanes—for 
Miss Rebecca could never be aconsed’ of hav- 
ing instilled amy in the girl’s ‘mind as she 
grew from babe to woman—it still lurked 
hidden in Olive’s heart, ready, quite ready, te 
come from its hiding- ‘place when the time 
came for it todoso. She longed, too, with the 
ardour of youth to see a little of this world, 
which Miss Daunt seemed to have done her 
best to escape from. 

Truth to tell, it could not be an entirely 
happy existence ‘for a girl who had not been 
born a Breton Vucolic. And then living so 
completely under the guardianship of a 
soured, ascetic woman, who had am and 
absolute control over her manner and method 
of daily life ! 

Olive’s recollections could embrace nothing 
more than Miss Daunt, and a certain Stephen 
Daunt, who was Miss Rebecca’s brother, so 
she always believed, and who had for many 
years made periodical visits to “* Moulinot,” 
now and again for a few days together, 
perhaps once in the year, rarely twice. 

He was made very much upon the pattern 
of his sister, both as regarded form, feature, 
and manner : but Olive was such a child that 
she never thought much about him one way or 
the other, especially as his visits were of very 
short duration, and then, when he did come, 
she saw but little of him. 

For the last two or three years, however, she 
had seen more of him, and in his cold way 
she thought he meant to be kind enongh, but 


ms, she had not chosen her domicile. e 


he never impressed the girl with any great 
liking—he was too much like his sour sister to 
do that, she determined, when he came last. 

While Olive was still ‘only a child the odd- 
ness of her life never struck her. 
not wonder about these things; but as Time 
passed on his way, gathering the fallen years 
about him as he flew by, she to 
over it in a careless kind of way just at first, 
and then more forcibly and: anxiously, aather | 
mind awoke to the extreme singularity of her 
position. 

Asa small oh she had once said to Miss 
Daunt, in an childish f hardly 
as yet 


with 
} point satiafied. 
1] 





her or not, v 

The shila led mover ie ealled“@nything 
but Olive, there having been no necessity for 
ever doing otherwise, 

“Your mother’s name was Lyster,”” she 
said slowly, at last; ‘if you are so anxious for 
auother name besides Olive you can call your- 
self that.” 

“Was her name Olive, too? ’’ persisted the 
small - bent on satisfying herself as.much 


as possib: 

“Yes,” assented Miss Daunt, grudgingly, for 
she was annoyed at the child’s questions, and 
yet did not want exactly to lietoher, ‘AsI 
said before, you can calliyourself Olive Lyster ; 
it was your mother’s name.’ 

“Is she dead?” said the child, inam awed 
voice. 

“ a answered Miss Daunt, taking up a 
book 1 near-——some religious, work » that 
was out of her hands, and which, as.a 
kind of penance, she, would sometimes make 
Olive read out of to her. 

«* Did you know her ?”’ 

Yes, child. What more are seneingte 
ask me? You, a mere baby, presuming to 
coiachieastngibenh Gees wiathen 1? looking off 
the book and derisively smiling into the 
child’s face. ‘You poor little wretch! Go 
your way and ask me no more senseless ques- 
tions. you are ® woman you a, ane 

aibdhenl suuuaiihvend nnane teapananenedl 
your tongue'now. Go and get your book on 





Children do. 


religious exercises, and impreve your mind. 

Do you attend to me, Olive? Get your book at 
once,” sharply. 

d the poor little thing had doné ‘as she 
was bidden to do, because she dared not dis- 
obey. Obedience was a habit with her; dis- 
obedience was always severely y punished. 


.After..a. few more years. Olive learnt the 
meaning of the word “ dian” as a natural 
course of things, . she asked once 
more,— 

“ Have I no one bel to me? ~ 
Miss Daunt fixed her , black eyes on the 


girl’s face searchingly. 
“ What do you ak to know for?’’ she - 
inreturn. 








_ it sit, seems so—so strange,’” 


t you have n no one belonging to- 
ed Miss Damnt, scornfully. ‘I 
You are not the 
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eS onely1” she echoed, with supreme dis- 
dain-in“her-voice,, “‘ you are sheer non-- 
sense, irrational nonsense, Have I not lived 
in Pont l’Abbaye as long as you have, and do 
T ever talk about being lonely? Never let me- 
hear such senseless balderdash again, if you 

What next you say?” 

‘At that moment Olive felt she could have- 
said a very great deal more on the self-same 
| subject, but she; knew from: jong experience- 
bye in such arguments she lost ground instead 

of gaining it, and that if was wiser to be 
than to _argte, so she refrained from 
openly expressing any more of her feelings for 


nonce, 
“T think oweres most ungrateful girl after: 
all that na oe done for you, most un- 


grateful, to talk of loneliness. You ‘have a 
comgennen ae ” and Miss Daunt stalked 
y 


out of the: 
“ Bat Idon’t wamt you!” ‘cried Olive to- 
herself, as the door rsd are not 


inte me, I re oe <a 
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. So you see’ that the girl was not very far 

t wrong when she bewailed to Zouave that she 
believed he was: the only thing in all the wide 

od world that loved her. It iooked sadly like it 

- to outside observers, if must be confessed. 

- That Miss Daunt did not love her she felt 
very certain, and:theré was no one else, In fact, 


e at times thecold, chill severity of words and 

1 manner towards*her seemed more akin to dis- 

, like than anything else, and made Olive’s girl- 
heart shrink up within itself in checked and 
stultified sorrow. 

e Everythiiig that was dono for her seemed 


done as a@ hard duty, and in no other way. 
e * The grim woman had reared the girl with Eng- 
lish notions and habits, and the two had 
always spokén their native tongue together, 


? 


Nannette; or any other Breton with all the 
ease and finency of ‘a native. ¢ 
Whatever Miss Daunt’s faults were, in her 
bringing up of this child, presumably left to 
her sole charge and guardianship—and no 
doubt they were numerous—still she had at 
2. least done one good thing for her, and that 
was, she had made her a lady in the true sense 
of the word, though she clad her: in cotton 
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~ 


1: gowns, : 
Perhaps, however, even this she could not 
- help, for there was a natural refinement and 
- de of mind ‘about Olive which showed 
of itself some.good breeding, 
i. Whoever her’ progenitors were, that they 
t must have been gentle peoplé was clear, The 


girl inherited it all. 

But never one small word did Miss Daunt 
allow to her as to what these progeni- 
tors were, or where they had lived. 

Olive knew no more of these things now 
she had become a woman than she did as a 
little child. : 

It was all a séaled book as yet, waiting for 
someone to come and break the seals ere she 
could know. 

She never asked Miss Daunt anything now, 
the be craving for Knowledge at any price 
was hidden; and, indéed, the girl was too 
glad of her liberty to imperil it by idle ques- 
tions which might anger her guardian, who 
had for some time past spent most of, her 
time at the Convent of St, Ursule in Pont 
l’Abbaye, or rather on its outskirts, with the 
nuns, who, doubtless, already thought they 
had gained a convert to their church, and so 
received her with open arms, and’ flattered 
her into a belief in her own exceeding pious- 
ness. 

Perhaps Miss Rebecca Daunt was doing 
penance fo- some pasf and gone misdeed by 
thus isolating herself in Pont l’Abbaye and 
praying with the nuns. It may have been 
so, only no one knew, not even the simple 
nuns who read with the hard-visaged woman 
they hoped to gain to themselves. 

“ Moulinot” certainly enclosed within its 
old carved rafters a mystery ! 

When Olive went up to her little room 
under the eaves that same summer night, she 
leaned out of the lattice of the dormer window 
that hung over the still pent-up mill pool, 
with a little thrill of adventurous excitement 
at her breast. 

Something fresh and new had come into 
her life, so it seemed. 

“Yes, I shall certainly go,” she mused. 
‘What grey eyes he has! I think I rather 
like grey eyes!” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Friendship, mysterious cement of the soul ! 

Sweetner of life, solder of society, I owe thee 

much |” 

Tue Turks cry Kismet, and bow their heads 
to welcome fate. 

To them fate is omnipotent; to struggle 
against her whims and fancies, be they ever 
post 80 marvellous, is but a hopeless 
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They her blindly, completely, and 
without one single murmur. It is Kismet. 
The old water-mill was very silent in the 
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although Olive could chatter French to André, } 





sun, and the deep pool lay unshadowed, for 
the sun-god was high in the heavens, and the 
morrow had come. 

Olive sat outside the mill door under the 
eaves which sheltered her, throwing a few 
grains of corn every now and then to some 
white pigeons. strutting about on the ground 
before her, and cooing their plaintive song in 
the glorious summer day. 

Nannette was busy shelling beans in her 
kitchen, and André was digging in the garden 
at the back of the mill. 

Miss Daunt had gone to the convent after 
the midday meal, and would not be back until 
the evening ; so Olive was solus, left to com- 
mune with her own thoughts, and for once 
they almost harassed her. 

A hundred times already since she had 
risen she had put a question mentally to 
herself. Such a simple question it was, too, 
hardly worth much consideration surely, and 


}yet Olive repeated it over to herself with 


vague disquietude, 

“Shall I go, or shall I not?” was all she 
asked herself. 

On the previous evening she had said most 
confidently to Zouave ‘‘I shall go”; but now 
the day.had come, and the time for decisive 
ov already before her, she hesitated doubt- 
ingly. 

“Shall I, or shall I not, Zouave?’’ she 
mused to the dog near her, as she listlessly 
threw the corn to the strutting pigeons. 

You see she wanted to go, and she was not 
altogether sure that if was the right and 
proper thing for her to do. She had not 
breathed a word of her small adventure to 
Miss Daunt, or asked her advice, for she knew 
a veto would have been put upon it at once, 
and, as I said, in her heart she desired to go. 

‘There can bé no harm just to walk down 
to the river and. look at a sketch, I am sure,” 
she mentally argued, wishful to excuse herself 
for her desire. ‘ After all, what can it matter 
whether I do or not? One would go and look 
at an artist’s sketches in a room—why not in 
the open air, by @ river? It can make no 
difference. Why should I hesitate for one 
single moment? I won’t hesitate—I’ll go,” 
she ended, briskly jumping up from the 
wooden seat, and throwing the last handful of 
corn on the ground broadcast for the pfetty 
little white birds. 

Perhaps in her heart at this moment {Olive 
cried Kismet too, and gave herself into the 
hands of Fate to do with as she pleased. 

She fetched her big straw hat, and 
sauntered slowly down the path to the river.| 

‘* Perhaps he may not be there after all, .or 
has finished his, sketch and gone away,’ she 
theught once, as she neared the mouth of the 
creek; and that idea was not altogether a 
pleasant one, especially, as she had argued 
herself into coming. ; 

But when Fate has taken man or woman 
under her protection she makes it all rosy for 
them, at first in any case, whatever 1aay 
betide her protégés later on. 

Olive need have troubled herself with any 
such idea, for Fate evidently intended them to 
meet. ‘ 
Sure enough the sketcher was there. As 
the girl reached the bank she saw him lazily 
lying in the long grass, his colour box and 
sketch-block by his side, for the present idle. 

He may have been on the watch for some 
such coming figure, for at first glimpse of her 
in a moment he was on his feet, threw away 
his half-finished cigarette, and advanced to 
meet her, 

“Good afternoon,” he began, with a little 
welcoming smile, ‘‘I thought you were not 
goin g to keep your promise ?’’ 

‘‘But I have kept it, you see,” answered 
Olive, in a friendly tone. 

He really seemed quite like an ordinary 

uaintance, taking her presence there as the 
most natural thing possible, that she could 
do no less than prove herself equally re- 
sponsive. 

‘“Yes, I am glad you have, I began to 





think you were not coming at all to-day. The 





sketch has been finished quite an hour, ready 
and waiting, I might say eager, to be duly 
criticised.” 

‘*T am afraid you are laughing at me when 
you speak of my criticising your painting,” 
she went on, smiling too. ‘* How could I pre- 
tend to be a judge? I really know nothing 
whatever about colouring myself.” 

“Then you should be the very best critic. 
Those who know a little always think they 
know a tremendous deal more than they 
really do, and give their opinions by their own 
measure. Here is the sketch. I am afraid, 
though, you will be disappointed with my 
artistic powers when you have looked 
upon it.” 

He reached down for the block lying on the 
grass, and took it up. 

‘Come and sit down on that seat under the 
alders, and I will hold my poor production for 
your inspection. You can see it more easily 
like that,’ he said, leading the way to the 
little wooden seat by the landing stage. 

Then he held the sketching-block before 
her. 

“Tam not at all disappointed,” said Olive 
at length, after she had looked at it carefully, 
“I thinkit is lovely.” 

‘Nature is, at any rate. I have only 
limned the beauties that I saw. I am very 
glad indeed that you like it; but you have not 
told me any of its faults yet.” 

‘¢ IT cannot see any,” she rejoined, merrily ; 
‘as I said before, I find it lovely. Two sum- 
mers agoan artist took the very same view 
that you have done. It was the most awfnl 
daub—at least I thought so when I saw it.” 

‘‘ No doubt it was,’’ assented the artist. ‘‘ I 
can quite believe it if you say so.” 

“ And he was quite angry with Zouave and 
I for looking at him, or rather his painting, 
wasn’t he, Zouave ?’’ said Olive, turning to the 
dog by her side; for he, too, had come to keep 
rendezvous with his mistress, and sat by her 
gravely contemplative, and on guard. 

The dog turned his luminous eyes upwards, 
as if he said yes! 

“ This is Zouave, I suppose? ’’ queried the 
artist, also gazing at the dog. ‘‘ What a sensible 
animal he looks!” F 

‘‘He is sensible. He knows everything I 
say to him, Iam sure, and heis the only friend 
I have,”’ she ended, simply. 

“ The only friend you have?” he repeated 
after her, emphasising the word only; ‘you 
are indeed badly off, then.” : 

“I am badly off, miserably off, for friends. 
It is the truth that my dog Zouave is my only: 
friend in Pont l’Abbaye, and out of it for that 
matter,’’ she rejoined, earnestly. 

Somehow it seemed quite natural to speak 
of this want.of companionship to this man, 
who was almosta stranger, and yet Olive fels 
no diffidence in doing so. The girl was 
thoroughly unsophisticated, and only spoke as 
she thought. He recognised how genuine was 
the expression of her mind, and in the impulse 
of the moment he could almost have stretched 
out his hand to this bit of feminine forlornness 
and say quietly toher,— ., 

‘‘ Let me be your friend too.” 

It is but the briefest of impulses, born ong 
second to die the next unuttered. He has but 
known of her existence for one whole summer 
day. Friends are not made in a day, and yet: 
one single fleeting hour may accomplish more: 
than a whole lifetime. 

It is an odd, contrary world, say what one 
will, 

“* Perhaps your dog is truer, more faithful 
a friend ¢ human ones might be,’’ he 
answered, a little gravely, for it suddenly 
dawned upon his comprehension that this girl 
might have a history. That she was out of 
her element here he plainly saw, and the fact 
of her being an English girl seemingly planted 
in this country of Brittany added to this 
freshly-conceived idea. Even one’s best friends 
are not always tobe relied on with perfect 
faith ; but a dog never deceives one—he cannot 





fawn unless he really likes.” 
“No, you are right in that.’ No friend could 
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be truer, or perhaps so true as my dog Zouave, 
and I knew that I could not love any human 
friend better than I do him,’ she ended, with 
some force. 

‘‘ He is a most fortunate dog,” he asserted 
quite quietly in answer, as if only uttering a 
mere truism. “ Will you pardon me if I ask 
you what I trust you will not consider an 
impertinent question ?” he added, after a small 
pause. 

“«Certsinly, what is it?” 

**Do you live here? 
l’Abbaye? ” he amended. 

“Yes!” she answered at once. “I live at 
the water-mill called ‘Moulinot.’ .I believe 
Joane’s guide to Brittany gives it a place 
as being a picturesque feature of Pont 
l’Abbaye.” 

“Yes! if does, now you mention it. I 
intended to find the water-mill out before I 
left, thinking it might perhaps look well in a 
sketch. Iam only a tourist artist, you know, 
wandering over Brittany in search of subjects 
for my brush,” he added, in explanation. ‘I 
find Pont l’Abbaye full of interest and beauti- 
ful scenery, though as yet I have seen but 
very little of it. I only arrived yesterday 
morning ”’ 

“That is why I had not seen him about 
before,” thought Olive, as she heard him. 

‘*Pont l’Abbaye is considered one of the 
prettiest places in this part of Brittany,” she 
said, aloud. ‘It is not greatly visited, to be 
sure, for it is rather out of the way of the 
ordinary tourist.’ 

“Yes! I can quite understand that being 
the case. It is off the high road from town 
to large town, which is the reason for its being 
not much frequented as you say; but it is 
really a little gem of a spot, especially to an 
artist, and will keep my brushes on the go 
for some time, I am sure,” he ended, with an 
air of appreciation. 

“So he is not going away just yet,” again 
thought Olive, and the idea somehow seemed 
rather a satisfactory one. 

It is not agreeable to lose a possible friend 
as soon as one happens to fall in with one; 
which may have accounted for the girl’s secret 
satisfaction at his merely casual announce- 
ment of an ‘ \tention to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood for a short time at least. 

“Yes!” she responded, a little slowly; 
‘there are plenty of lovely sketches to be 
made hereabouts.” 

**And you say Moulinot is one of them, 
do you not?” he argued, with a pleasant com- 
mend. 

‘Most certainly I do. I think it the 
dearest old place myself, just like a picture.” 

‘‘ And I have your permission to come and 
4ake it whenever I like?’ he asked again, 
evidently determined that on his side at least 
there should be no misunderstanding on the 
matter of his coming or not. 

“Decidedly you have, if you wish it,” 
returned Olive, frankly ; ‘‘ but I confess to you 
that there is really no necessity for my per- 
mission at all, You can come whether you 
have it or not; any artist can sketch it if he 
chooses without a formal with your leave, or 
by your leave.” 

** Bat I should not care to intrude upon 
your premises, or do anything that might be 
disagreeable either to you or—or your people,” 
he ended up quickly. 

Olive gave vent to a little soft langh, which 
was a peculiarity of hers, a soft sound belong- 
ing to her alone, full of harmony and sweet- 
ness. 

‘“* My people!” she repeated, wrinkling up 
her pretty brows in tiny furrows. ‘‘Oh, you 
need not be at all afraid of my people, as you 
phrase it, for I do not possess any.” 

He looked at her in evident astonishment, 
not quite certain in his own mind whether 
she is in earnest, or merely joking for the 
moment. 

‘‘Do not look so amazed,” she said, laugh- 
ing once more. ‘It is quite true what I am 

saying; I do not possess any people—not at 
Pont l’Abbaye, at any rate.” 


I mean in Pont 


*” Do you live at Moulinot alone then?” he 
queried the next moment, still with the same 
perplexed look on his face, for he could not 
understand the situation at all. 

“ Well, no, not exactly alone,” she rejoined, 
with a merry twinkle in her eyes, which he 
thought infinitely charming. ‘‘I am not per- 
fectly solus at the water-mill. There is 
André the gardener, for instance, and Nan- 
nette his wife.” 

“Ah!” he ejaculated, as she paused for a 
second, as if waiting for some comment from 
him, and he really could not on the spur of 
the moment find anything else to say. 

‘‘And then there is Miss. Daunt,’”’ Olive 
went on, with an air of imparting some in- 
teresting information. 

“Miss Daunt!” he _ echoed, politely 
wondering who in the universe was Miss 
Daunt, and what she had to do with the girl 
before him. He would like to have added, 
and who is she? But he thought he would 
wait and see if he was to be enlightened 
further on the question.fAs it so happened he 
was to glean further information, for Olive 
went on to remark as an afterthought,— 

‘“Yes, Miss Rebecca Daunt, my guardian. 
So you see with André, Nannette, and Miss 
Daunt, I do not exactly live at Moulinot 
alone,” and she lifted her two laughing eyes 
to his. . 

“No, I quite agree to that,” he answered, 
returning the gaze and smile. “I stand 
corrected.” 

** And you can now understand, too, that you 
need not be at all afraid of offending my 
people. And as for myself, I shall be very 
glad if you do come and sketch the old water- 
mill,’’ she ended, most candidly. 

For she would like to see those deep gre 
eyes again, she acknowledged to herself, wit 
a vague feeling of pleasure at the idea, 

As for this stranger, or “‘ A, C.,” or grey eyes 
—for he answered to all these christenings in 
Olive’s mind—he liked her thoroughly un- 
studied genuineness of speech and manner. 

It both amused, pleased, and interested him 
all at the same time. He found it so different 
to the usual studied expression and artifice of 
voice and manner affec by the society 
belles with whom he had been brought into 
contact. 

She seemed a nice, friendly, and certainly a 
pretty little thing, he inwardly determined. 

“Do you know that you are very uncon- 
ventional? ’’ he asked, after a short silence, 
and gazing with meditative eyes at her, as she 
sat under the thick-leaved alders, with Zouave 
by her side. 

“Am1I?” she rejoined, with a tiny”shrug 
of her shoulders, French fashion. “ How do 
you mean, unconventional? It’s a word I 
don’t quite know the meaning of? Do you 
mean by it that I have said or done somethi 
wrong, something out of the common, an 
— etiquette and good breeding?” she 
added, earnestly. 

‘*‘No,-no, not at all!” he returned, quickly ; 
‘* pray do not for one moment imagine I meant 
such a thing, or even thought it! You have 
not said or done the faintest thing contrary to 
good form that I can see. You mistake me 
quite; I had no such meaning, I do assure 

ou!”’ 

s But you must have meant something when 
you called me unconventional?” she ed, 
not without some small spirit. ‘You think, 
perhaps, that I’’—she hesitated a second— 
“that I ought not to be talking here now to 
you like this?” and she lifted two limpid 
eyes deprecatingly to him. “Is that uncon- 
ventional ?”’ 

‘* Well, yes! Since you ask me the question 
in ‘such an honest manner I will answer you 
as honestly,” he said, heartily. ‘“ The world 
and society might call it unconventionality, 
without a doubt. I do not know if it would 
also condemn it ; I know that I do not condemn 
it,’ he asserted, emphatically; “far from 
condemning, I find it, if you will pardon my 





saying so, very delightful. When I said just 
now that you were unconventional, I meant it 


more as a compliment than anything] else, 
most certainly not as a re hh,” 

‘*But would society think it wrong of me, 
then, to talk to you as I have done?” she 
asked, almost regretfully, the next moment. 

‘What does it matter whether society 
would or not?” he answered, diplomatically. 
‘“‘T detest Mrs. Grundy myself, to tell you the 
honest truth, She isa areadfal old me 
think. I have never bowed to her whim and 
fancies on etiquette yet, and I never mean to, 
that is more. I almost wish I had kept my 
unlucky speech about your being uncon- 
ventional to myself, since it seems to alarm 
you so!” he ended, seating himself on the 
wooden bench beside her. 

“T am not alarmed!” she said, very 
quietly. ‘‘Itis not that, Ido not want 
to be style. I know so little of English 
social life and forms; nothing whatever, in 
fact. Here in Pont l’Abbaye there is no social 
code; one does as one likes, I think, and only 
please ourselves.” 

“‘ Surely the very best plan too,” he rejoined, 
blithely. ‘After all, why should not one 
pleas menor Z know ae a very saan 

pleasing other people, or trying to, for 
one generally fen ky pleasing nobody in 
the end. Iam afraid I always think first of 
pleasing myself, which, I own, is but a selfish 
P at best, but a more satisfactory 
one than the other. Besides,’ he goes on 
more gravely, ‘it is really my fault that you 
are here at all. Did I not ask you to come 
and look at my sketch? ”’ 

‘* Yes, you certainly did ask me!” returned 
Olive, the dimples once more appearing in her 
cheeks. 

‘And I am sure you would never have 
dreamt of coming by your own accord, would 
you ?”’ he inquired, with just a tinge of eager 
questioning in his tone, as if he would not be 
averse to hearing her say that she would have 
come to the water’s edge without that asking. 

“T am not so very certain that I should 
not!” said Olive, with a tiny shrug of her 
shoulders, ee a Bene, while he waited for 
an answer. I dream of a good many things 
in the course of a day here. Gee hes 80 
much time on hand, and any excitement 
or change, however small, is a relief. I ma 
have thought of coming; I am_ not at 
certain that I should not,’ she added, slowly. 

The grey eyes visibly brighten, and he 
laughs a good, honest, sounding laugh. 

‘There, now, you grumble at my calling 
you unconventional, and you show it in almost 
every word BR is say! If you had really been 
conventional you would never have avowed 
even the very faintest intention of coming, 
So you see I am right about it.” 

“Well, perhaps you are,” she agreed at 
length. ‘I don’t know whether it matters 
much whether I am or not.” 

“Of course it does not. Surely in a little 
Breton village like this Pont l’Abbaye, one 
can afford to be pers of society for- 
malities. It is true,’ he goes on'rather rapidly, 
“that we have not been what etiquette calls 
introduced to one another by some third person, 
which is the usual heralding of an acquaint-- 
anceship. But I,for’one, cannot see that 
because we have neither been named to each 
other, we should on that account Se denied an 
afternoon’s pleasant chat together, do you?” 

“No,” rejoined Olive, but she murmured it 
rather dubiously ; for she knew very well what 
Miss Daunt would have to say on the subject 
were she asked such a question. 

“That was a very doubting no,” he put in 
the next minute, ‘‘ the sort’of no that some- 
times means yes. I am afraid,” he added 
with conviction, ‘that you think me secretly 
a very impertinent fellow.” 

Oh, no, indeed,” said the girl, very quickly, 
and this time there could be no mistaking that 
her negation meant no in earnest. 

“Tam glad of that, for Ido not mean to be, 
and I should be very sorry if I thought you 
did. It.is a pity no available third person 
was handy to turn mediator, and, socially, 





according to good form, introduce us to each 
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other, since you evidently lean to that side of 


the argument—— 
‘But I do not,” murmured Olive interrupt- 


ing him. " " 

“ For I think we might have become quite 
good friends,” he went on finishing his 
interrupted sentence leisurely. 

The colour fluttered into Olive’s soft creamy 
cheeks. 

“Perhaps we might,” she assented. in a 
low voice. Inwardly she thought how delight- 
ful it would be to have grey eyes for a real 
friend. One to talk to, walk about with and 
listen to. Yes, sucha friend as that would, 
indeed, be most charming. If it only could 
hay been like that, as he said! 

“For my part, I see no earthly reason why 
such a consummation should not happen,” 
he said quietly, in return. ‘I shall be inand 
about Pont l’Abbaye sketching for the next 
two or three weeks, and I hope we may meet 
again many times during those few weeks. I 
have no one with me, to vouch for my 
personal status and respectability to you,” 
with a smile in his grey eyes. ‘In this caseI 
can only be my own trumpetor, a thankless 
occupation, I sadly fear. However, for want 
of a better, I must fall back upon my un- 
weary self.” 

As he was king he had been feeling in 
his breast-pocket, and now brought out a 
little plain, dark Russia-leather case, whereon 
Olve saw two silver initials, A. C. 

He opened it, and took out a card. 

‘“‘Here is my voucher, something at least 
which will speak for me,” he went on laugh- 
ingly, laying the little card on the bench 
where they were resting. 

Olive could not see what was written on it, 
to her it looked from that distance like 
hieroglyphics. She let it lay where it was, 
uncertain for the {moment whether to take it 
up or not. 

Then he closed the Russia-leather case in 
his hand, put it back in his pocket, and rose 
to his feet, standing in front of her. 

‘I think I must say good afternoon now,” 
he began, putting the strap over his sketch- 
book. ‘I have some letters: to write before 
the‘ ane ’ leaves the hotel with the day’s 
post. You—you will, I am sure, give methe 
pees of hearing your name before I go,” 

e added politely, gazing down at her. 

“ Oh, yes, certainly I will,” answered the 
girl, at once, without a moment’s hesitation 
of voice or manner; ‘‘my name is Olive!” 

“Qlive!”’ he echoed, slowly after her; 
“ but I cannot exactly call you Olive,’’ with a 
eomical Gone from hi y eyes ; and at that 
moment he was not at all sure that he should 
not like to call this fresh, nice little friendly 
thing Olive. 

The dimples appeared at his speech. 

“TI really forgot,’’ she said, laughingly, 
+‘ Everyone calls me Olive, or Mademoiselle 
Olive, so that I almost forgot that I ought to 
add a surname, Olive Lyster, then,” she 
added, remembering what Miss Daunt had 
once said to her when she asked about her 
name; “but I am nearly always known as 
Olive only.” 

“Olive Lyster !’’ he quietly repeated after 
her explanation, ‘‘it is a pretty name!” 

The girl gave her pretty shoulders their tiny 
shrug once more. 

ss you think so?” she rejoined, indif.- 
ferently. 

“ Certainly Ido. Don’t you?” answering 
question by question. 

“T have really never thought much about 
it. One gets so used to one’s own name that 
po difficult to decide whether it is pretty or 

iy.” ; 

“Tt is decidedly an uncommon one,”. he 
went on again. 4‘ Olive, Olive Lyster, and 
very harmonious too! Each name seems just 
made for the other. Lyster is a good old 
English name. I wonder where your people 
came from—what part of England I: mean; 
Do you know?” 


“No,” answered the girl, quickly; ‘‘no, I 
do not.” 





“* Well,” taking up his paint-box and sketch- 
book, and holding them both in his left hand, 
“‘ when do you think it probable we shall meet 
again?” 

The little card still lies on the bench within 
the girl’s reach, but she has not yet made 
out the-seeming hieroglyphics on its white 
surface, 

‘‘I do not know.. Howcan I possibly tell?” 


. she returned, a little confusedly, for the ques- 


tion is a very point-blank one, it must be con- 
fessed. 

‘*T hope it will be soon, or I shall have to 
come and sketch Moulinot, as a last resource. 
Good-bye!” and he stretched out his right 
hand towards her, 

Olive looked up at him with a quick 

nce, 4 

“Tt is an English custom,’’ he put in, 
almost apologetically; ‘‘only an English 
usage between acquaintances.and friends. We 
are both English; let us shake hands, and do 
honour to the good old custom.’ 

There was no gainsaying his argument, 
Baw out in such an honest, manly fashion. 

her, heart Olive could not find even the 
vestige of an excuse, however feeble it might 
be, for not complying with his request ; and 
then, too, those deep grey eyes added their 
entreaty to his expressed wish. __ 

She felt she could not help it, and so she 
stretched forth her soft, brown hand, tanned 
by the summer sun, and gave it into his. 

“Good-bye,” he said, again. ‘I am very 
plepnet to have met you, and we are going to 

friends, are we not?” and he held her hand 
while he asked. 

‘‘ If you like,” she murmured, in response. 

“Indeed, I do like. You know what Blair 
says on friendship, do you not?” 

“No. What does he say?” lifting her 
brown eyes to his face. 

“He remarks most opty: ‘ Friendship |! 
mysterious cement of the soul. Sweetener 
of life, solder of society, I owe thee much. 
Thou hast deserved of me far, far beyond 
what I can ever pay.’ You see how high he 
praises friendship, and I think rightly so?,” 

Then he her hand. 

* After all, I shall not say good-bye, only au 
revoir. It is a pleasanter expression than the 
other to my mind, and much more fitted for 
the occasion than the other. Good-bye is 
always an unpleasant word, I think, and we 
are going to meet again, and soonI trust. So 

in au revoir, Miss Olive Lyster !’’ and taking 
his hat he goes on his way. 

Olive loo after him till he was out of 
sight in the wooded path by the river leading 
towards Pont l’Abbaye, her hands lying idle 
in her lap. 

The river ran past the landing-stage with a 
ripple and rush. Zouave lay with his head 
on his paws in a calm dog sleep, ready to 
spring up, however, at any sign of his mis- 
tress’s intention to move from her seat. 

The girl’s mind was in a perfect whirl of 
thought and cogitation over a man’s grey eyes 
and pleasant voice. 

At last she heaved the faintest of sighs, 
awoke seemingly from her day-dream, turned 
her head and looked at the little card lying on 
the wooden seat beside her. 

For a whole minute she gazed at it 

ingly, then she took it up slowly in her 
hand and looked at it. 

In old English capitals was engrayed, 

‘* Avan CHICHESTER!” 


(To be continued. ) 





TuERE is a glare about success which is apt 
to dazzle men’s.eyes. When we see a man 
rising in the world, a foolish high opinion is 
formed of his merits. Itis said, “What a 
wonderful man this must be to rise so 
rapidly!” forgetting that straw, dust, and 
feathers—things without value or weight— 
rise the soonest and easiest. It is not always 
the.good and great man who rises rapidly into. 

th and notice, 





MEMORIES. 
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You have sent her back her letters, 
With her picture and the ring 

That she gave you from her finger— 
Such a pretty, golden thing! 


And you kissed her as she gave it, 
With her timid, upward look, 

Ah! you read her heart that summer, 
As an open, printed book. 


But it’s ended now—that romance— 
With the summer months gone by, 

And your vows died with the roses, 
Chilled by winter’s gloomy sky. 


And you shrug your shoulders lightly 
Thinking it to be the end, 

But there’ll come a moment sometime, 
When you will remember, friend. 


When the trusted prove deceitful, 
And the loving, too, grow cold, 

And you find but worthless tinsel, 
What you deemed the purest gold, 


Then a memory will haunt you 
Of that summer and its love, 

And those skies will seem but bluer, 
For the murky clouds above. 


And when life's glad days are over, 
And you sigh for perfect rest, 

You will yearn in lonely sadness, 
For the shelter of that breast. 


For that tender voice to cheer you, 
And that little hand to hold, 

When the waters of death’s river, 
Creep about you icy cold. 


* - 


a 
Now, Jou only shrug your shoulders, 
You have sent her back her ring. 
Now you do not miss the trinket, 
It was but a trifling thing. ~~ : 








HAD WE NEVER LOVED 
SO BLINDLY. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


‘¢ Waar is it, Basil?” 

It was six weeks after the ball ; and Flora, 
having watched her husband with the gravest 
anxiety, as his face each day grew more 
haggard and wan, put the question which had 
been constantly in her mind. 

‘“* What is it, Basil?” 

‘“‘ Nothing, only the heat makes me feel as 
if I couldn’t breathe,” passing his hand over 
his forehead. 

‘I thought of riding over to Riverscourt,”’ 
she said, presently, “‘ to ask Nesta to spend the 
day with me. Would you come with m2?” 

“NotI. I’ve got heaps of letters to write, 
and I must speak to Mitchell about that reap- 
ing machine. Of course you'll take Hamp- 
ton?” 

“Yes, won’t you come and meet me? lam 
sure a ride would do you good,” stroking the 
dark hair lovingly, through which here and 
there a silver streak was to be seen already. 

«« If youcan tell me by what road you’ll come 
I might.” 

“‘By Deepden-lane. Don’t forget. I am 
sure if will be much better for you than poking 
over the farm, or your letters. Iow glad I 
shall be when Eustace is big enough to go 
about with me!” : 

Then she went upstairs to put on her habit, 
calling in at the nursery on her way to take 
her little son a bunch of flowers, of which he 
was passionately fond. ‘ 

It was a glorious afternoon—a sky like 
that of the sunny south—with scarcely a cloud 
to mar its perfect blue; and Flora felt inclined 
to be as happy as she used to be—as her hus- 
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band put her on to her horss—and to cast dul! 
care behind her. 

“Change your mind,’ she said, with a 
bewitching smile, and he nearly yielded ; only 
Philip, standing at his elbow, said, in a low 


tone,— 

‘You had better go,” and he knew that if 
he went his cousin would say he had gone 
because he couldn’t trust his wife. 

‘‘Shall you be gone before I come back?” 
she asked Philip, rather hurt that Sir Basil 
refused to accompany her. 

“Yes, so you must say good-bye,” stepping 
up to Kismet’s side, and taking her hand 
unceremoniously, ‘“* You don’t ask me whither 
away?” 

** To the south of France, isn’t it?” 

** Yes, to Monte Carlo,” with a significant 
accent, and a look straight up into her 
face. 

““Won't it be rather hot there?” care- 
lessly, as she stooped to stroke her horse’s 
neck. 

‘‘ Like an oven; but I’m not going for plea- 
sure.” 

‘‘ Well, good-bye,” riding off in a hurty, 
with a wave of her hand to her husband. 

‘*So you are really off, Philip?” said Sir 
Basil, as he stopped at the door of the library, 
rather asif he did not wish his cousin to follow 
him into it. 

‘Yes, you are awfully sorry to get rid of 
me, I know.” 

‘“‘T won’t contradict you,’’ with a scornful 
smile. ‘‘I suppose you'll come back having 
lost your last farthing at the tables ?”’ 

‘*T don’t think I’ve a last farthing to lose,” 
raising his eyebrows, ‘ But I’m not going to 
gamble.” 

‘Talk of Monte Carlo, and not gambling ! 
No, Philip! I know you rather too well to be 
taken in.” 

**I don’t say I won’t gamble, but I’m not 
going with that intention. I have another 
purpose, which perhaps you. may guess.” 

‘Excuse me!” looking his cousin straight 
in the face, but} rather with the expression of 
some noble animal brought to bay. “ Your 
ways are not mine, and I don’t care to know 
what takes you, or what brings you back.” 

“ Want of funds will do the last, sooner or 
later. You haven’t any curiosity, haven’t you? 
You wouldn’t stop me if you could?” leaning 
up against the bookcase, and looking down at 
Sir Basil with an evil smile. 

**No; go to the devil, if you like,” pulling 
out a bundle of letters and sorting them; his 
patience taxed to the last extreme, it wanted 
but one word to exhaust it, 

Philip, exasperated at his apparent in- 
difference when he meant him to be struck 
with dismay, determined to see if he’couldn’t 
rouse him. “Iam going to Monte Carlo to 
see if I can prove what I have long suspected. 
I needu’t tell you what that is.” 

Sir Basil went on writing, as if he didn’t 
hear him. 

“Do you hear me?” raising his yoice, “I 
want to prove who it was that murdered 
Lucius Fane, and I think I can.” 

‘“Yes? Are your efforts quite disinterested?” 
affixing a date. 

‘No, they are not. I want to ruin you. I 
want to drag you out‘of this house, which you 
ought never to have possessed.” ~ Sir Basil 
got up from his seat and stood confronting 
him, very pale, but calm as death itself. “I 
would have spared you once, if Flora would 
have loved me.” 

** Before my marriage?” 

“No, afterwards.» For seven years I have 
waited, and I’ve tried to make her, but it has 
been. no use; and now I’ll wait:no longer.” 
m* You tell me this in my own house?” 
throngh his set teeth. 

“Yes; and now, after rejecting me with 
scorn, she throws herself into the arms of her 
old lover directly he ap——” 

He never finished the word, for Sir Basil 
came with one stride to where he was, caught 
him by the collar of his coat, dragged him, 
kicking and resisting, to the top of the stone 





steps which led from the window to the 
garden, and with one kick ‘sent him flying 
own the steps on to the gravel-path be- 
neath. 

“Go,” he said, with a long-drawn breath, 
in ra let me see your cowardly face 
again ” 

Philip picked himself up, and slunk away 
like a dog with his tail between his legs, for 
Sir Basil’s wrath once roused was terrible. 
Sir Basil leant against the window-frame, his 
chest heaving, the veins on his forehead 
swollen, his eyes flashing fire ; and then, all of 
a sudden, the fire went out of his glance, his 
cheek turned ashy pale; his brows were drawn 
together as if with violent pain, and large drops 
gathered on his forehead. 

After awhile he stumbled to a chair, leant 
his elbows on the table, his head on his hands. 
He sat like that for a long time, till Graham 


happened to come in with a eet 
; master’s 


e was much ak 
white face, fetched ‘some volatile, and 


begged to be allowed to send for the doctor: but 
Sir Basil, after drinking the sal volatile, said 
he was quite well. No doctor could do him 
any good, but a ride in the frésh air might. 

The letters were deferred till another day, 
and, getting on his horse, he rode down to 
the farm, where he had 9 Tong talk about # 
machine for cutting corn, which was supposed 
to be out of repair. After that he turned his 
horse’s head towards the lane where’ Flora 
had asked him to meet her. , 

By this time ‘the thought that’ five o'clock 
tea would be over, and there might ‘be a 
chance of her having left Riyers Court. ‘To 
think that sneaking hypocrite should have 
pa to sully the spotless purity of her 

ame! ‘ . 

It was like a tadpole creeping ‘out of the 
mud and trying to bespatter'a star! “And ali 
the while that he was plotting and planning 
against him, and paying his loathsome ad- 
dresses to a woman who would nof listen to 
him, he was pocketing Sir’ Basil’s money’! 
Could human infamy go much farther ? 

Such a fellow as that seemed to ‘soil the 


.air which he breathed! ‘And whatever came 


of ‘the breach between’ them, it would be 
something to be rid of the inctbts of his 
presence. i we 

Philip might stab him as to the hidden 
past, but with regard te his lovely: wife he 
was powerless, - 

The thought of her was like bahn to ‘his 
wounded spirit, and a smile came ‘across 


lips'as he heard the sound of horses’ hoofs in 
the distance. eae | 
He quickened his pace, and taking’s flying 


leap over a five-barred gate, alighted at the 
oe — Deepden-lane, just where it mounts 
e ‘ 


He patted his horse and listened: He 
fancied that he heard voices, but there'was 
no sound of moving, and yet it was'scarcely 
likely that Flora would have pulled in 
order to chat with the groom ! He watt up 
the lane wondering if anything had gone 
wron Se vn: ath ‘eaeneaiine oer 
a peal o ¢ laughter, and ‘presen espi 
his wife sitting. Kismet with herusual grace, 
and holding out her hand for a spray of honey- 
suckle which Frank Rivers, balancing him- 
self on one stirrup, was ‘striving to reach for 
her at the imminent risk of ‘a tumble. Hamp- 
ton was nowhere to be seen. 7 

Instantly his jealousy caught fire. With- 
out waiting to ‘consider that his wife could 
mean no harm when she had asked her 
husband to meet-her on-this~very spot, he 
jerkéd his horse rpund, and descended the 
hill at @ pace for which ‘he “would have 


dismissed a at a moment’s notice. “ 
Whilst he been looking forward to sée- 
ing her as a refreshment to his utter weariness 


of mind, she was dallying with a young, good- 
looking soldier—a us dla friend— 
accepting his flowers, and what else? . 
He. rode fast through the hot‘ stn till’his 
poor horse’s flanks were streaming, and never 
returned to the Abbey till Flora was dressing 





for dinner. He wouldn’t go to her, but shut 
himself up in his dressing-room feeling 
wretched and ill-used. 

Oh! If he could only lie down and die, how 
entirely thankful he would be! And then. 
there was a knock at the door, and im 
answer to his gruff ‘Come in,” Flora came to- 
his side, with her beautiful hair falling in. 
clouds over her pais blue dressing-gown. 

‘Graham tells me that you’ve been ill. I've- 
been in such a fright about you! ” 

“TI wish Graham wouldn’t be such an: 
idiot !” crossly, as he had never spoken to her 


before. ‘“1’m ‘not ill—only  tired—and. 
anxious for my dinner.” ° 

Flora looked at him, her large eyes full of 
sorrow and surprise. “ You don’t look ‘well. 


Hampton let Hermit down and ‘hurt his 
knees, so Mr. Rivers rode home with me.” 

No answer. , , 

“T made him stop in. Deepden-lane ‘be- 
cause I wanted to wait for you, and I got him 
to pick some honeysuckle because you were 
sofead of it, Here tt'is!” laying one'or two 
sprigs on the table. “Basil, are ‘you angry 
with me?” rey . 

A’ struggle between the suspicions which 
had been infused into him, and ‘hit ‘own 
nobler nature, and then he threw out hisatms- 
and drew her close to his wearied héart,— - 

«Oh, my darling; forgive me!” I’ve been a 
brute!” and,’ with a half-sob ‘of chided en 
anguish, he kissed her-again and again, 

— 

i CHAPTER XL.°" ? ivi 

“§o Sir Basil is ill again !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Willoughby, as she came out of her husband's. 
study with a very graye face. “Whit -do- 

say to going to see Flora’this afternoon ?”’ 

“46T gay, that I am going to carfry’ you off in 
quite a di direction,” remarked Jenny,. 
with a smile. ‘“ We hayen’t been to Rivers- 
court for an age.” OES 

“No more we have; but Riverseourt can 
wait.” a % 

So can the Abbey, or, rather, papa-can go- 
there i of uBi” BEEN SG 

*« wonder if’ he would!" thoughtfully: 

The'matter was decided by Mr. Willoughby 
himself. He came out of the room with a 
number of ‘letters in his hand, and ‘asked. 
Jenny to say that he’ wanted his horse in half- 
an-hour’s time, as he was going to see after 
Fane. : ar 

The one-horse phaston started first, Jenny 
in a flutter of expectation, and her very best- 
hat. . . : 

An ‘anonymons letter ‘had reached’ Mr. 
Willoughby that morning, which he had 
locked ap in his desk, with the determination 
of finding out the writer before many weeks 

over his head. It warned him to look 
after his ward, who was in the hands of an 
lous ‘villain.’ He would’ ‘ruin’ her 
happiness, spoil her name, and end’ his. 
hypocritical life‘on the gallows. ‘Therefore, if 
she had any friends who were interested-in 
her, she had better be removed from® the 
Abbey before the crash came. fn 

The solicitor, like most honest men, hada 
thorough contempt for an 4 mous ‘¢0m- 
munication ; but he had lived long enough to 
know that there rarely was @ vestige of smoke. 
without a fire of some sort or other. ‘There- 
fore the warning reminded him of the former 
doubts which he had felt concerning the 
Baronet when he first came to the neighbour- 
hood. They had been forgotten gee gh 
past seven’ yeats, when Sir Basil had béen 
steadily gaining the respect of rich and’ poor 
by his upright conduct, unswerving justice, 
and generous liberality. He would never be 
a thoroughly popular landlord because of his 
somewhat stern manner and grave face;'all 
the grace and beauty of his disposition being 
hidden as it were under # moral ulster ; buat 
those who were unfortunate had resten to 
bless him, and those on whom the world 
frowned most harshly found out the'way to 

: r all § | ¥ y ro 


y. heart.. lad 
“ He is a grand character,” Mr. Willoughby 
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decided, ‘as he rode along under the leafy 
hedges, and saw the maple leaves turning to 
gold, ‘‘and any trouble that has come upon 
his life: has not been of his own making. I 
wish I could fathom the mystery. He is just 
the sort of chivalric, high-minded fellow out 
of which a villain can make the largest 
capital. He will worry his life out, and be 
too. proud to make a sign. Bad job if his 
heart is really affected,” and the old lawyer 
shook his head, as he thought of the ward 
whom he loved even more than his own 
daughters. 

Mr. Willoughby was'shown into the octagon 
room, where a small fire was ‘burning in the 
grate, though the warmth of summer still 
lingered in the air. 

Sir Basil got up slowly from his chair, and 
gave him a cordial greeting ; but even as he 
smiled and shook hands, Mr. Willoughby was 
struck with the change in him. His face was 
white, ‘without a tinge of colour; his eyes 
heavy, his lips grey. , 

“You are just the man T wanted to see,” 
pushing forward a chair‘for Mr. Willoughby’s 
benefit:. “And now that Flora is out‘of the 
way,” with a glance towards the yarden where 
Flora was gathering roses,”in the crown of 
her ‘large garden hat, with’ little Eustace 
clinging to her skirts, and Frank’ Rivers, tall 
and straight as any poplar, was reaching the 
blossoms which were too high for her to 
touch; “ I cam consult you’ on ‘a subject 
which ‘I want to keep from her as long as I 
can.” ‘ 

The solicitor twirled the string of his eye- 
glass round his forefinger and pricked up his 
ears. Sir Basil leant his elbow on his knee, 
his forehead on his hand, and sighed. It cost 
him an effort even ‘to allude ‘to the dark 
secret which had weighed him down as a 
heavy burden. “Would life ever seem the sama 
again after he had once spoken? Would the 
daily routine go on, the sun continue to shine, 
bi A child know no abatement in their 
ove 

Would this kind old friend, who had always 
stood by hina from the first, still stick to him 
when thé world had grown cold, and the 
voices of other men were raised in condem- 
nation? After he had spoken it would he too 
late to ask—should he speak at all ? 

Whilst he hesitated the solicitor kept his 
eye upon him, and at last broke the silence. 

‘Ever since I first saw you I’ve known 
that you had something on your mind. My 
advice to you is—tell it to your wife, and to no 
one else,” 

. {Net to yow?” raising his face, and look- 
ing.ab him in surprise. 

‘No, for Heaven’s sake, not to me!” 
hastily, ashe remembered the penalties for 
condoning a ¢rime,'and, thought of the conflict 
that would ensue between his sense, of duty 
and.hisfriendship... Better for all parties that 
he should be out of it. ‘Only call me in 
when somebody else has found it out, If I 
can: be of any use, count on me, but at present 
I should do you more harm than good.” 

Tm to tell Flora, because a wife cannot 
give evidence against her husband?”’ a bitter 
smile on his lips, 

Partly for that: reason, partly because a 
— plays 7 st between husband, and 
wife, principally use. you must speak to 
somebody, or-else it will kill you.’ 

_* E believe it will. Come into the garden,” 
rising .abruptly, | “Rivers has come over 
with a message about the hounds... They: 
Sr take them; but I don’t think I 


“A capital ideal The very thing for yon. 
Your grandfather made the best Master in the 
memory of man,’’ voit 

Flora came towards them, hereyes beaming 
with pleasure. 

** $0 here you are at last !’’ both her hands 
outstretched inhearty welcome. ‘ What do 


you think‘of Basil 3 he doesn’t’ look well, does | 


he?” M 
“No, he wants a change, I should pack my 


trunk, and go off to Brighton. How do, 
Rivers? All well at Riverscourt?” 

The four strolled about the garden, Eustace 
running hereand there with the irrepressible 
activity of healthy childhood, Frank stalking 
along, a little apart’ from the rest, Flora’s hat 
full of flowers in his hand. - He could not bear 
to come to the Abbey, but for his sister’s sake 
he would not make a breach between the two 
houses, 

He rarely came,unless somebody wanted 
him to bring a message, or his sister needed 
an escort ; but, nevertheless, he and Flora were 
thrown together pretty constantly, and it re- 
quired all the self-control taught by a soldjer’s 
o to enable him to keep his feelings to him- 
self. 


But ever since that first outburst he had 
sworn to himself that for the future he would 
suffer and be silent, and he had rigidly kept 
his oath. Sir Basil asked him to stay to 
dinner, but he-declined, whilst his eyes in- 
voluntarily strayed to Flora to see ‘if she 
would remonstrate ; but she only smiled rather 
absently as she gave him her hand, and sent 
her love to Nesta. She was in a hurry for 
everyone to go away, and leave her alone 
with her husband. 

The sun had gone down behind a bank of 
clouds, and Frank-Rivers looking over his 
shoulder towards the Abbey, as he rode home- 
wards, prognosticated .a thunderstorm. 
Perhaps that was why Flora felt so depressed. 
It was as if she’*knew some great misfortune 
were coming pee them that very night. 
The air seeméd heavy with presentiments. 
Her husband talked with an effort, and kept 
sinking into gloomy silences. 

Mr. Willoughby, who generally chatted so 
cheerily, was graver than usual, and kept 
looking at her with an air of commiseration, 
guickly turning away his eyes, however, when 
she wer en to look up. She called to her 
boy, and taking him by the hand led himinto 
the house. 

“ Got a headache?” asked the little fellow, 
his cherub‘face suddenly grave and sym. 
pathising. c 

‘Yes, darling, ‘but it will be better to- 
morrow,’ anxious that not the most trivial 
cloud should damp his happy spirit: And 
then she heard him his simple prayers, and 
felt that his ‘‘God bless dear father and 
mother ’”’ had already lightened the load on 
her heart. ‘ 

As they went in to dinner a telegram was 
handed to Sir Basil. He-tore it open, glanced 
his eye over it, and crushed it in his hand. 

“Anything serious?” Flora asked, whilst 
her heart quickened its beat. 

‘ He did not answer, only walked quickly up 
to the fireplace, and»threw the yellow ‘paper 
into the'heart of the red-hot coals. When it 
was consumed beyond all recognition, he came 
back to the tab. Flora could not see his 
‘face because of a large silver épergne filled 
‘with flowers and frutt, which stood’ in the 
centre of the table, se she waited in vague un- 
certainty. 

‘“‘ Philip is coming!” he said, and his voice 
sounded asif‘his throat was dry. 

“ Philip!” she exclaimed in surprise, and 
then said no more, remembering the servants, 
If Philip Fane were coming after being kicked 
out of the house by Sir Basil, it must be 
something of importance, of most extraordinary 
importance, which was bringing him. The 
news increased her anxiety, but she could 
only exchange glances with her husband, and 
talk on ordinary topics so long as the servants 
were in the room. hurried over her 
dinner with great haste and little appetite, 
and it seemed to:her as if the butler and foot- 
man dawdled most wnaccountably. «She 

e sharply in her feverish impatience to 
one of the men in grand livery, who handed 
her the same entrée three times over ;.and the 
man slunk away quite abashed, because Lady 

Fane was not in the habit of scolding. 

As soon as the servants had retired she 

nped up, and came round to where her 





) jam 
‘husband was sitting. - 





“Is there anything wrong, Basil?’’ she 
said, nervously, ‘‘ because, if so, I want to hear 
it at once—now, this minute, I can’t bear to 
wait any longer.’ 

“You shan’t wait,’ he said, very gravely, 
but stopping to pour out two glasses of 
wine. When they were filled with port he 
pushed one towards his wife, and took the 
other himself. ‘‘ Drink that to the happiness 
of your future!” ; 

“To yours!” she answered softly, putting 
her lips to the brim. 

“That doesn’t matter,” shaking his head. 
Then he tossed off the wine to the toast that 
he had given her, got up from his seat, and 
saying, “‘ Come into the octagon-room,”’ led the 
way to the door. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Havyina reached the octagon-room he drew 
her down on to the sofa by his side, ard looked. - 
into her eyes with all the passionate love with 
which his heart was overflowing welling up 
into his glance. f 

“Child, do you remember those lines of 
Burns :— 

‘*¢ Had we never met so kindly, 
Had we never loved go blindly ; 
Never met and never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted’ ?”’ 


“Yes, but why think of them now?” 

“Because they appeal to me so forcibly 
to-night. It would have been better ‘a thou- 
sand times for you if I had never seen and 
never loved you. I was a monster of selfish- 
ness to marry you, and yet at the timeI thought 
I was doing right,” with a sort of sadness in his 
voice. 

‘*What do you mean? How can you say 
so?’ nestling closer to him, as if she thought 
some idea of parting had come into her hus- 
band’s'head. ‘‘ You’ve been my only hope— 
my only happiness. I could not have cone 
without you—you shan’t talk like that.”’ 

“But I must, dear,” gravely but very 
tenderly. ‘‘ Heaven knows I have loved you— 
loved you better, perhaps, than my conscience 
or my honour. 'There’s nothing I wouldn't 
have done to make you happy—nothing I 
wouldn’t do now. You believe that, don’t 

ou?” EX 

“ With all my heart. All the time that 
we’ve been married,” her voice quivering, 
“you've only thought of me, and never of your- 
self at all.” 

“ Plora, I had no right to marry you!” 

A chill ran through her blood, as it flashed 
through her mind that Philip was right after 
all. ; 

“Nol no! Iwon’t hear it!” lifting up her 
head, ‘It can’t be true—it couldn’t be!”’ 
and she shivered in the shelter of his arms. 

An expression of the greatest pity crossed 
his face. 

“TI would have spared you, darling, if I 
could, but the whole world will know it to- 
morrow—and you must hear it to-night. Be 
brave as you can.” 

There was a pause, whilst his thoughts 
travelled to that hideous past, which he had 
never forgotten, and never could forget. _ 

“T had a sister—a good, gentle little thing— 

with a lovely faceand a winning way, that won 
every heart, however hard. Lucius saw her 
one day in the park ; the nextmorning he rode 
down to Richmond and paid usa visit. We 
were poor, and kept carefully out of our cousin’; 
way, simply because they were rich, and might 
think we wanted to get something out of 
them. ; 
“I got a studentship at Westminster, and 
went to Christ Church just before he left. He 
took me up, for Mabel’s sake, brought me into 
the fastest set, was always asking me to ‘wines,’ 
or taking me out in his tandem, or lending me 
a screw that I might go out hunting when I 
ought to have been working. 

“Tt was a jolly life in its way, and I had an 
admiration for/him then, which I wonder at 
now, but itdid:me no good. When he had 
gone it was hard to settle down into quiet 
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ways; to go into lecture, when other men 
were sneaking off after the hounds; to sit at 
work, when others wanted to make a night of 
it. I tried, and I partly succeeded. I took a 
second-class when I left, and came home 
rather pleased to think it wasn’t a third. 

‘** No one came out to greet me—the house 
was as silent ag the grave. The instant I put 
my foot in. the hall I knew something was 
wrong. I asked for Mabel. She had gone 
—my mother told me between her sobs—run 
away with Lucius Fane! arid I couldn’t even 
follow, and give him the punishment he 
deserved, becuuse the blow had been too much 
for her, and I had to stop at home and nurse 
her. Mabel had been to me what Eustace was 
to you’’—his voice softening. “‘ You can im- 
agine what her loss was to me—her only 
brother. She wrote to me, and told me they 
were married, and I was to forgive Lucius for 
her sake. He had told her that it was better 
to slip away and make no fuss, for there were 
sure to be objections to the match on both 
sides—on ours, because he had not been so 
steady as he might—on the other, because his 
people always wanted him to marry a swell. 
For her sake I had to keep quiet, and hopefor 
the best, and try to cheer my poor dear 
mother. 

‘She soon died, and left me quite alone—a 
desolate embryo barrister, with scarcely bread- 
and.cheese enough to keep me alive. For two 
or three years I struggled on, and at last had 
a stroke of luck in the shape of an important 

‘brief. I wasso proud of it, I believe I told 
everyone I met that I was ‘on’ in the 
Wolverton case. I had all sorts of wild ideas 
about the future, imagining my fortune 
already made; but to cut a long story short,” 
passing his hand over his forehead, ‘‘ 1 came 
home one day tosee Mabel sitting in my chair, 
as changed as if she had lived through twenty 
years, whilst I had only passed through two. 
Her beauty hadn’t gone—it wasn’t that, but 
she had the saddest facein the world ; and then 
her eyes were weary and wild as if with over- 
much crying, and her mouth was as sad as 
if she had forgotten how to smile. He had 
cast her off—grown tired of her—or his fancy 
caught by another face—cast her off as if she 
had been his mistress, not his wife ! 

‘* And this was my sister—the one I was so 
proud of. Oh Heaven! if there’s justice in 
heaven that man ought to rot in hell!” 

He paused as if the memory of that bitter 
time was too much for him; but his story had 
to be told that night, and time was pressing. 
Flora bent down and let her soft lips kiss his 
hand, but he drew it away from her with a 
little frown of pain. ‘‘ Wait till you know 
all,” he said, hoarsely. ‘ Nothing—not even 
® dying mother—would have kept me then. 

“I followed him, just able to pay the journey 
by the money I had got for the Wolverton 
brief. I hunted him down at Monte Carlo, 
and suddenly came face to face with him in 
hisown room. WhatIsaidI can’t recollect 
—it wasn’t much, but it was to the point, 
and, selfish cynic though he was, he felt it. 
You see he had been fond of me once. When 
I told him that he must take back my sister 
and acknowledge her for his wife before the 
world- even if she left him, as she would, 
directly her position had been secured from 
slander—he sneered, and said that was im- 
possible. There was a small impediment in the 
way—another wife!—alive at the time he 
went through that mock: marriage with 
Mabel. 

‘*Can you wonder atanything? I rushed 
at him with a stout stick I had brought in case 
of need. I felt as if I could have torn him to 
pieces. He got behind a table, where I couldn’t 
reach him. ‘ Why is it worse for your sister 
than for any other?’ he asked, with. another 
sneer. That maddened me; I took up a pistol 
and finng it at his head. 

‘There was a flash and aloud report—the 
pistol was loaded. When the smoke cleared 
away he was lying doubled-up behind the 
table. I only thought he was stunned by the 
blow, and never fancied the bullet had touched 





him. I could not kick a man that was down 
so I left him to get up as best he could, and 
hurried down the stairs, scarcely knowing 
what I did or where I went. I slept at Nice 
that night, and started the next day for 
Sicily, anxious to get out of the usual beat of 
tourists, in order to recover myself before I 
went back to Mabel. I was a coward; I 
hadn’t the courage to face her. 

“Tt was some time afterwards that a letter 
reached me from a lawyer addressed to me 
as ‘Sir Basil.’ Then I knew that he was 
dead ; and ‘gradually, bit by bit, the whole 
horror of it broke on me. I had killed him, 
and I was to walk in the dead man’s shoes!” 

There was a pause, whilst he bent his head 
in overpowering anguish, and the cold dews 
of a deaaly sweat stood out on his forehead. 

Flora sat looking at him, the overpowering 
pity in her heart frozen into horror. Her 
husband had killed a man! 

‘‘Thou shalt do no murder!” the awful 
words rang in her ears. ‘ 

He whom she had loved and reverenced, and 
always thought of as better and nobler than 
any other, had a hand soiled with blood! In- 
voluntarily, as a cold chill crept down her 
backbone, she shrank away from him. 

In an instant he pushed her almost roughly 
from him, and stood up. 

“I knew you would hate me. To-night, 
this very night, we part,” he said, in a hollow 
voice. 

The next moment her arms were clinging 


round his neck, her ssionate kisses 
scattered wherever she could reach 
«“« Where 


‘ou go, I'll go-—-yoar home shall 
be mine till death us do — she said, 
tremulously. ‘‘Oh! my darling, do you think 
I would leave you'for this,or for anything else ? 
It was nothing, only a blow in anger. I’d 
have done the same myself if anyone hurt 
Eustace or you.” 

He looked down into her face with eyes 
that seemed to feast on it, like a man who 
gives the last look at one he loves. 

‘**T ought to have told you. I ought never 
to have brought you to this. Think, darling, 
your husband will have to stand in the dock!” 

She was very white, but she lifted her head 
bravely. 

‘“We will bear it together. 
know that he deserved to die.’’ 

‘‘And you can love me still?’’ with a slow 
wonder in his voice. 

“Yes, better than ever, because—because 
you’ve been so unhappy!” leaning her face 
against his coat. 

Then he put his arms round her, and drew 
her closer to his panting breast. A mist 
gathered before his eyes, his face grew deathly 
white; he sank backwards on a chair. 

“Kiss me,” he said, very low, hiding the 
agonising = which seized his chest as well 
as he could. 

She kissed him softly, with infinite tender- 
ness, her loving tears falling down upon his 
cheeks. . 

‘** You will feel better after this,’’ and he 
constrained his lips to smile. 

There was a knock at the door. 

‘‘Mr, Fane is in the drawing-room,” said 
the butler, looking strangely perturbed. 

‘*T will go to him,” said Flora, “ at.once;”’ 
and before her husband could remonstrate she 
was hurrying across the hall, her eyes bright 
with a spirit of defiance, a flush upon her 
cheeks that had been so white before, and 
her heart beating tumultuously. 

What she was prepared to do or say she 
could not tell, only Philip should not triumph. 
There were two men standing in the hall, 
and as the light fell on one she recognised 
James Carter. A slight, convulsive shiver 
seized her, for she felt that he was a witness 
ready to denounce her husband. The other 
man looked like a foreigner. . Then the draw- 
ing-room door was flung open, and she found 
herself face to face with her husband’s bitterest 
enemy. 

Philip Fane’s ordinary self-possession failed 
him when she came towards him in her pretty 


Everyone will 





evening dress, with her head thrown back, 
and her eyes shining. She looked so lovely 
that he involuntarily wished himself any- 
where but where he was. She bowed as if to 
a stranger. 

“ Might I ask to what we are indebted for 
this honour ?” 

The blood.rushed to his face. 

: =7, visit is to your husband. Where is 
e ” 

‘Don’t be afraid; he hasn’t run away. He 
is coming presently,” and her lip curled in 
utter scorn. 

This was the low, selfish wretch who had 
taken her husband’s money, whilst he was 
secretly hunting him down. It seemed to her 
as if he defiled the very air he breathed. 





CHAPTER XLII. 

“I ro~tp you that one day we should meet 
like this,” said Philip, in a low voice, fighting 
against the fascination of her beauty, which 
he felt through every fibre of his being. ‘I 
told you your husband would be in my power, 
and when that day came I’d show no mercy.” 

‘Mercy from you! I would as soon think 
of trying to draw water from a stone. Let 
us come to business,” coldly. ‘‘ You are here 
to tell my husband that you know his secret. 
What are your terms?’’ 

‘IT never said I had any terms.” : 

“That goes without saying,” with an im- 
patient gesture of her hand. ‘ To save time, 
please explain them at once?” 

“ Not to you—but to Basil.” 

“To me. My husband and I are one,” 
proudly. 

“You will not crow about that when you 
know what he has done, and how he won the 
Abbey and the whole estate of Greylands,” 
his anger rising under the lash of her con-’ 
tempt. 

*T know what he did in a moment of pas- 
sion,” her chest heaving, ‘‘and under such 
provocation as might oven have stirred a cold- 
blooded man like you.” 

‘‘ Cold-blooded !”’ he started. ‘“‘ Do you know 
that whenever I talk to you my veins are on 


She looked at him as if she would have 
killed him with her scorn. 

“Your terms?” 

He muttered an oath, and his eyes flashed. 

“If you will have ud ve shall. I have my 
witnesses in the hall—James Carter, valet to 
Lucius Fane—Bertrand Chauchard, waiter at 
the hotel where he was murdered. By their 
evidence I can convict your husband of the 
murder of Imcius Fane. Look round,” 
waving his hand towards the splendid furni- 
ture of the long drawing-room, ‘‘ there was 
abundance of motive. Any fool can see it.” 

« You know that he had no motive at all,’’ 
looking him straight in the face, “‘only an 
honourable man’s natural horror and indigna- 
tion at the insult to his sister.” 

“Do you mean to justify his act?” 

‘Any generous-h man would feel 
for him, and know that he might have done 
the same.” A 

“Yes, if you had been Mabel,”’ he said, 
slowly. 3 cs ; 

She turned away from him, sick with bitter 
loathing. 5 

“Flora, even now I would do anything you 
asked me,”’ his voice vibrating with passion, 
as he realised that all his triumph and revenge 
would be'as nothing to him if they only bought 
her scorn and hatred. ; 

“I would rather die than ask you anything. 
I suppose you had some plan in your head 
when you came down here; it wasn’t simply 
for the sake of ing your unfortunate 
cousin to the—gallows,” with a little gasp. 
“To put it plainly, for what, or for how much, 
would you hold your tongue?” __ } 

Philip winced ; and then, reminding himself 
that this was no time for soft-heartedness— 
that he had not come there to be brow-beaten 
and trodden under foot—he said, slowly,— _ 

“ Basil must turn out of Greylands—which 
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he only won by his crime—the entail must be 
broken, and, in case of his death, I must be 
named guardian of his son.” 

“Give you my boy—give you the charge of 
his inheritance? Never!” 

“ You don’t understand. Greylands should 
pass from Basil’s hands to mine. ‘It would 
not be much of a price to pay for peace, and 
he has always hated it!’ 

‘Let you be master of Greylands, and de- 
fraud my boy! Let you be landlord to the 
poor tenants, and grind them down as tightly 
as youchose! You mustbe mad!” clasping 
her hands and looking up to Heaven, as if in 
her heart appealing to its mercy from the 
cruelty of man. 

“ Those are my terms. Take them or not, as 

ou like. It would be better to a up Grey- 
ds than to let your husband swing,’’ he 
added, roughly. 

The door opened and in walked Frank 
Rivers, a light coat thrown over his evening 
things. - 

“k Excuse eae LS eure wad wy low, but 
with a suspicion at Philip Fane, 
whose last words he had overheard. ‘I came 
to see Sir Basil.’’ 

“Oh help me! help me!” bursting into 
tears, her calmness giving way at the sight of 
— and involuntarily holding out her 


He did not take them, but his lip trembled 
under his heavy moustaches. 

“I will help you—only tell me how.” 

“ This is a private conversation, and I must 
protest!” said Philip, white with rage. 

Rivers held up his hand, as if in warning. 

‘Tam here as Sir Basil’s friend. It is for 
Lady Fane to trust me or not, as she 


e * 
His nostrils ke yrs and his eyes flashed as 
ke held up his head, prepared for battle. 

“TI will trust you,” she said, impulsively ; 
and then and there she told the story of her 
husband’s bitter wrong and the sin that fol- 
lowed, extenuating nothing, only giving the 
fullest pathos to it by her trembling voice and 
her eyes so full of pain. 

Frank turned upon Philip Fane, and his 


—— 

“And for this you have frightened Lady 
Fane by pretending that her husband could be 
brought to the gion! A jury would laugh at 
you—it could nothing but manslaughter, 
and for that, considering the provocation, 
which was more than any man could stand, a 
judge would award the smallest punishment 
inflicted by the law.’ 

“* You would find it difficult to prove the 
quarrel,” said Philip, sullenly. 

**T could find, I’ve no doubt, a dozen wit- 
nesses to prove it. Don't be frightened,” 
turning to Flora, with a kindly smile on his 
handsome face, ‘‘ we will get your husband 
out of the mess with only a year’s imprison- 
ment—-see if we don’t.” 

‘Then you advise him to stand a trial?” 

“ Sreciage, OPtaiagr significant emphasis, ‘ as 
thé‘story is known to Mr. Fane.” 

Philip bit his lip till the blood came.’ 

‘*IT am ready to hold my tongue.” 

“ Yes, if Basil gives up Greylands.” 

“You asked him todo that?” facing round 
upon Philip, in stern amazement, 

No answer. © 

“‘ Let him make a clean breast of it, Lady 
Fane, and we'll all stand by him.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you! You’ve made 
me so happy!” the tears running down her 
cheeks. ‘ who are those men standing in 
the hall?” 

“The witnesses!” said Philip, defiantly; 
“the men who can eri that Lucius Fane 
was murdered by his heir.” 

“Rather premature, aren’t they—unless 
they were brought down to extort black-mail ?” 
staring at him, fiercely. ‘‘ Lady Fane, may 
ing his fist, significantly. 


“No, no; let him go, and come with me to 
Basil,” passing her hand through his arm. 


Philip, thi with rage, stepped for- 
ward, his face livid, 





ae Yes, go with your lover,” he hissed 
between his thin lips; “play your husband 


false,” 

He got no further, for Frank Rivers freed 
himself from Flora, seized him by the 
collar, and dragged him over the carpet and 
through the hall, where the butler, men- 
servants, Bertrand Chauchard and James 
Carter, looked on in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment; and the younger footman, who had 
reason to hate Mr. Fane, sprang forward to 
open the dodr. Then, when Frank had got 
him to the top of the steps, he loosed his 


hold and flung him from him, drawing a 


deep breath. 

“Go!” he said, and his voice rang out 
clear as a trumpet in the darkness, “‘ and never 
show your face in decent society again!” 

That done he came quietly inside, and 
closed the door behind him. 

“IT don’t know what Sir Basil will say,” 
with a glance in the direction of James Carter, 
“but that man, I’ve reason to know, is wanted 
by the police.” 

Then he walked across the hall to where 
Flora was standing spell-bound. 

“Now,” he said, with a smile, ‘let me 
apologise to Sir Basil for interfering, but it 
was more than human nature could stand.” 

“Tf I had been a man I would have done it 
myself ; but let someone go after him, and see 
that he isn’t hurt,” her woman’s pity over- 
mastering her anger. 

“Very well, my lady,” said Graham, 
respectfully, but no one seemed to think it 
necessary to hurry. 

Flora was too intent upon her husband to 
give Philip another thought, as she led the 
way to the octagon room. 

“ Providence seems to have sent you just in 
the nick of time,” she said, softly, with a look 
of fervent gratitude at the young soldier. 

“‘I heard a rumour that there was trouble 
at Greylands, so I could not rest at home,” 
he answered, gravely, not daring to meet her 
glance. 

Flora hastened on down the corridor, for it 
seemed unaccoantable to her that her husband 
had never come out, but had left her all alone 
with Philip. It was so unlike him, for he was 
more careful of his wife than many men, and 
always 8 her every trouble that he could, 

She laid her hand on the handle of the door, 
a strange sinking in her heart; then, when 
she saw him sitting just as she had left him, 
she hurried forward eagerly. 

‘‘ Basil, Philip has gone, and Mr. Rivers——”’ 

The words died away on her tongue. An 
awful trembling seized her. 

Why was he so still? Why didn’t he look 
up at her with the smile that never failed? 

His head was drooping, one lock of black 
hair falling over the marble whiteness of his 
forehead. 

She stretched out her hand, and tried to 
raise it; then, with a low, broken cry of ex- 
ceeding pain, which Frank Rivers never forgot, 
fell down on her knees, her head falling for- 
ward on her husband's chest. 

«Come back! Come back!” 

But Sir Basil had gone beyond the sound 
of her voice, and his noble heart, after the 
“fret andfume’’ of this mortal life, had found 
the peace of Heaven. 

* * * * * 


Thus the old name was saved from the 
shadow of disgrace, for Philip Fane’s lips were 
sealed by the news of his cousin’s death. 

He was seen no more at the Abbey after his 
second ignominious expulsion. All his plans 
had fallen. to the ground. His low associate, 
James Carter, slunk away from him as a rat 
from a falling tower, and after Rivers’ hint 
emigrated to the United States, out of the 
way of the English police; and having neg- 
lected the Bar whilst trying to hunt down his 
cousin, he descended lower and lower in the 
social scale. , 

He probably would have ended his life in 
gaol had not the heiress of a rich, retired 
tradesman fallen in love with his somewhat 





peers face, and insisted upon marrying 


im. 
She made him comfortable as to food, lodg- 
ing, &c., but she bullied him night and morn- 
ing, and as her money was tightly tied up he 
did not dare to desert her. Her temper grew 
worse as the years rolled on, and he often 
longed in vain for poverty and freedom. 

Frank Rivers went back to India as soon as 
his health was quite restored; and Jenny 
Willoughby, tired of waiting for 2 man who 
made no sign, bestowed her hand upon Mr. 
Edward Johnson. 

Sir Basil having spent half his fortune in 
freeing Trevanion Hall from its mortgages, it 
had now become Flora’s property, in fact as 
well as in name, and she took refuge there for 
a time from the sad memories that haunted 
the Abbey. 

Her husband was an irreparable loss, Every 
day she lived she seemed to find out some 
fresh token of his love and forethought; and, 
in spite of the sin and the sorrow which had 
clouded his life, she looked upon him, in hig 
unselfishness, steadfastness, and purity, as 
only a little below the saints. 

The little Eustace, with his bonnie dark 
eyes, so like his father’s, was her great con- 
solation; and often, when life seemed yery 
lonely, she felt cheered and comfortei by a 
visit to the nursery. 

Captain Rivers came back after four long 
years, his handsome face a little browner and 
thinner, a galaxy of medals on his breast. 

He made his way to Trevanion without 
waiting for an invitation, and found Flora 
standing by a fountain, under the shadow of 
a palm. 

To him she was as beautiful as ever, as she 
looked up with a glad surprise in her eyes. 

“Frank!” 

“Yes. I’ve waited long enough, haven’t 
I?” holding out his hands, and looking down 
with longing eyes into her upturned face. 

One long minute of hesitation, and then 
shyly, and blushing deeply, she put her hands 
into his, and gently he drew her towards him, 
whilst his brave heart leapt with joy. After 
long waiting, happiness had come ! 


[THE END.] 








Tue steam yacht Marchesa, which Lady 
Dudley has hired for two years for the use of 
her eldest son, has arrived at Rio, where Lord 
Dudley and Mr. Moncrieff joined her. Since 
= has proceeded on her way to the 
Pacific. 


A Vecetaste Wonper.—A Banyan-tree is a 
forest in itself, giving shelter and shade to 
whole villages of huts. Its wide spreading 
branches are supported by very many separate 
stems, or trunks, formed by descending aerial 
roots, which, on reaching the ground, become 
fixed as props to the great leafy roof above. 
Natives of parts of India regard the tree as 
sacred, and it is not surprising that the deep 
twilight which always prevails under its dense 
foliage should impress with awe the simple 
Buddhist dwellers in its shade. Respecting 
the size reached by this tree, it may be stated 
that Forbes, in his ‘Oriental Memoirs,’ 
mentions a banyan-tree which was nearly two 
thousand feet in circumference, measured 
round its principal stems, while the ground 
covered by its branches was considerably more 
extensive. The large trunks numbered three 
hundred and fifty, and the smaller ones 
exceeded three thousand. Even the two 
thousand feet—or more than one-third of a 
mile—does not represent the full circum- 
ference over which this colossal plant’s chief 
supports had been spread, as a flood had 
carried away a very large part of the tree 
before Forbes saw it, reducing the number of 
larger trunks from thirteen hundred and fifty 
to the three hundred and fifty now remaining. 
The banyan belongs to the genus which in- 
cludes the common fig, and is known as the 
Indian fig. 
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DOLLY’S LEGACY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VII. 


‘* Onty two days more and Herbert will be 
here! Only forty-eight hours and I shall see 
him once agaifi, and pour all my fears into his 
ears! Only I know quite well the fears will 
have flown away at the first sight of his face. 
What need shall I have to beafraid when once 
I see my darling again?” 

This was the refrain of Dolly’s thoughts as 
she made her simple toilet the morning after 
the day that had been so ominous to the Earl 
and Countess Desmond. 

She was still nervous and ill at ease, but 
above all her misgivings rose the blessed hope 
that very soon there would be no more part- 
ings between her and her loved one; very 
soon, please Heaven, they would be together 
for all time. 

Lady Mabel was indisposed and would 
breakfast in her own room was the message 
brought to Delly when she had been waiting 
some minutes, and so the young companion 
sat down in solitude to the prettily-served re- 

ast. 

It did strike her as strange, for generally 
when Mab was ill Dolly had been sent for to 
sit with her; besides, the child had been un- 
usually well the last few days. - 

*‘ Shall I go up to Lady Mabel when I have 
finished breakfast?” she asked the servant. 

“T think not, miss; the Countess is with 
Lady Mabel.” i 

**Ts she very ill?” 

** T don’t know, miss.” 

This was not encouraging. An hour passed 
and brought no tidings. Dolly grew uneasy. 
She ventured forth from the school-room and 
contrived to waylay Mrs. Bond, with whom 
she was still a great favourite. 

‘“‘ What is the matter with Lady Mabel?” 
asked Dolly, eagerly. ‘I can’t understand 
hey being ill, she seemed.so well Jast night.” 

Bond tossed her head, not at the pretty 
questioner, but at some absent offender. 

‘“‘ Indeed, Miss Dolly, it u’d fake someone 
with more cunning than ‘you to understand 
all that goes on here. Lady Mabel is per- 
fectly well. She is up and dressed, and 
fretting to be down here, but the Countess 
won’t let her move.” 

‘* Why not!” 

Bond shook her head. 

‘It’s not love for the child, miss. Every- 
one here knows my mistress has little affection 
for Lady Mab. It’s just a whim, maybe. I 
can’t think of any reason for it,” 

‘Do you think I have vexed the Countess, 
Bond?” 

“I shouldn’t say so, Miss Dolly. I heard 
her tell the master she was perfectly satisfied 
with you.” 

There was nothing for it but to go back to 
ther school-room—nothing for it but patient 
waiting; but certainly Dolly’s troubles were 
not lightened by finding Lord Devereux had 
taken possession of her sanctum, and was 
seated on the sofa, with a strangely-uneasy 
expression on his handsome face. 

On perceiving him she would gladly have 
retraced her steps, but he was too quick for 
her. Intercepting her intention, he placed 
himself between her and the door, cutting off 
all chances of her retreat, 

‘I must speak to you.” 

He closed the door, still standing with his 
back to it, and looked at her with a strange 
expression on his face, 

He was not a good man; he was utterly in- 
capable of an unselfish attachment or generous 
passion; and yet, as she met the glance of his 
dark, eager eyes, one truth came home to 
Dolly which she had never quite believed 
before—as much as it was in this man’s 
power to love he loved her! 

John Devereux had been called in to assist 
at his parents’ deliberation. He knew now as 
much as they themselves. He looked at Dolly 





under.a new light.. From the moment hesaw 
her face he, desired i to make 
her his own. Could he desire it less when he 
heard her true position ? 

She would not help him by beginning the 
conversation, and he seemed to have a great 
difficulty in starting his subject. At last he 
said, slowly,— 

‘“‘ You were very cruel to me yesterday.” 

“*T did not mean to be. 

“But I have been thinking it over,” con- 
tinued Lord Devereux, timidly, ‘‘and I think 
I understand, after all that had passed, it was, 
hardly likely you should have had much faith 
in me.’ . 

Dolly sighed. She wished from the bottom 
of her heart the Viscount would leave her 
alone. That was the only boon she craved. 

“With your beauty,” went on Lord 
Devereux, slowly, ‘‘you would grace any 
position. I-wished to make you a position 
worthy of yourself. I asked youto be my wife 
—the future Countess of Desmond, mistress 
of Field Royal.” 

‘And I declined,” said Dolly, hurriedly. 
‘Oh, Lord Devereux, why will you make me 
give my answer a second time?” 

‘“‘ Because I think Ican guess your motive 
in refusing. You are too proud to enter a 
family you believe would not weleome you as 
a daughter, This obstacle, I assure you, does 
not exist. I have spoken to my parents, and 
they both approve my choice... A father’s 
Mesine and a mother’s love await you as my 
wife.” : 

He spoke generously. There wassomething 
a little stilted in his lan, e ; but prejudiced 
as she was against him,, Dally was forced to 
confess his wooing was sincere. 

She almost wished it had not been so;.it 
was, not so painful to scorn idle flattery as to 
reject a man’s honest Ieve. 

“Iam very sorry,’ she answered, simply ; 
‘(but this makes no difference to my answer. 
It can make none, since before you spoke to 
me yesterday I was another's plighted wife,”’ 

‘“‘ Herbert Sinclair’s? ” 

She hesitated. She had promised not to 
speak of her engagement, She could not dis- 
obey her lover. 


“T° understand,” said. Devereux, bitterly. |: 


“Your silence is sufficient answer. Dolly, 
Herbert Sinclair is utterly unworthy of your 
love.” 

** T don’t believe it.” 

The Viscount smiled sardonically. 

‘You will find my words true enough,” he 
sighed almost unconsciously as he spoke. 
“Even if Herbert recovers he will never 
marry you.” 

‘* Recovers ! ”’ 

Her face had blanched at the mere word. 
She was white as one of the beautiful pure 
hothouse lilies in the vase on the table before 
her. 

“There is very little chance of it,” said 
Devereux, brutaily. ‘ The last accounts were 
hopeless; but if can make no difference to 
you. Lord Asherton will never make you his 
wife. He cannot.” 

‘*T don’t believe it.” 

‘‘ Your faith in him is wonderful. Perhaps 
you disbelieve the reportof his illness?” 

‘tT dmow he was well two days ago. I had 
a letter from him.” 

‘Ah! Perhaps he did not mention his ill- 
ness for fear of alarming you.” 

“He could not have sa ill then. He 
spoke of a journey, and he was in such good 
spirits.’’ 

‘A journey here.to see youl”. gravely, “I 
understand, No wonder. he was in good 
spirits.” : 

“ But is he really ill?” 

““ Why ask me when you make a point of 
disbelieving all I tell you?”’ 

She raised, her eyes—those sweet, tender, 
violet eyes to his face with a dumb entreaty 
in their gaze which surely must have touched 
any heart less hard than the nether millstone, 
and then she said wistfully,— 

“Only tell.mel”’ 


‘|: speak he is dead,. No 





“It wagsa railway accident;” said the Vis- 
count coolly, “ late at night, probably n. long 
after he had written to you. A po Fe ‘on 
one of the suburban lines. I saw the parti. 

)culars in yesterday's newspaper. His name 
was 5 ae as among the w a 

Dolly shuddered. 

ee pate? | 

‘ Perfectly. father telegraphed 
Duke of Povisen, sith whom. he is ~ _ 
timate, to know if Herbert were i the 
sufferer named in the I can show you 
= reply—it only ed us an hour or so 


He put into her hands telégraphic despatch 
containing these few words,— ; 

‘* Perfectly true, Alas:t-na 

“ My father is absent;’! said Jack, with 
well-agsumed carelessness, “He went away 
last a My mother grew fidgety at seeing 
this telegram,and so I opened it: Examine it 
for yourself if you danbt my words.” 

But she had no need to do so. Could she 
not read the fatal message?) Could she not 


see the which. sent forth it was 
despatched by the Duke.of Portsea to Lord 
Desmond ? ) 

Dolly was prepared to distrust Lord 
Devereux. A rt even she’ might have 


doubted, but how could she be incredulous of 


@ telegram ? 

The Viscount was here in Blawkshire, had 
not left the Castle grounds since the evering 
before. It was absolutely impossible he coild 
have fabricated a ‘telegram whieh had been 
handed in at: a London offices! after ten that’ 
morning! + 

No, she believedsher misfortane fally. The 
tears — mp into her lovely eyes ‘as’ she 
remember! er presentiment and recognised: 
-it had not been ols j 

Lord Devereux lingered. I us ; 6 

“ Dolly,’’: he pleaded, ‘‘ don’t: you under- 
stand? In a very few hours Herbert’ Sin- 
clair will be no:more; perhaps even while we 
barrier ‘in’ the world 
exists between us. Think once more of your 
answer, and be my wife?” 

The girl's face «changed; shd looked like an 
injured empress. 

And you think'I am as false'as that-that 
I would change because my lover was in peril, 
Se of death? Lord Devereux, even if I 
oved you I would never be false to my 
plighted word, but as itis Ihave no tem 
tion to be otherwise, I‘ love’ Herbert ' 
Ashberton with every fitre of my heart.- IT 
have no feeling for yourself but'indifference 
and dislike.” j 

“T am answered—yet one’ more question. 
Had you never met Herbert would my fate 
have been different ?"’ ’ 

“T think not. I always feared you, always 
from the first ; besides, I promised my mother 
on her deathbed I would never trust a 
Devereux.” 

His eyes gleamed; if ever”ho had doubted 
the reason for his ec fears he ceased_to 
doubt now. He felt certain this girl was in- 
deed his cousin. 

“ You will repent it.” 

“T think not.” 

“T would have loved you so, I would have 
made your days a dream of happiness.” 

‘No love gives happiness unless it is re- 


John Devereux looked af her with a strange 
regret. 

cA ou might have made of mé what you 
would, only you repel ‘me. You‘don't know 
| the misery you are preparing for yoursg}f.”” 

“Tf you loved me you would not bring 
misery upon me.” : ; 

“« I shall not bring it,” he answered, soleranly ; 
“bat I shall be powerless to saye you. To 
marry you was the only chance of protecting 
you. Iam powerless now.” hee 

“I have nothing to fear,” said Dolly, 
proudly; “even if the Earl and Countess 
sent me away they could Jay no crime to 





my charge. You think I sliould be poor; I 
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have known poverty all my days, Lord 
Devereux, and have no fear of it.’ 

‘Once more, Dolly, is your answer irre- 
vocable ?” 

‘* Once more, yes.” 

“Then the rest must be upon your own 
head,” he answered, gravely; and without 
another word he went away. 

She took no heed of the threat contained in 
his last words; she was too utterly cast down 
by the other news he had brought her. Her-. 
bert, her love, her darling, 






in | whieh had been her mother’s 





cken. down 
all the s of his manhood! Im ‘two days’ 
time he would have come back to: lier, in: 
-days’ time she Lis Arms ar 
her-meck! Andnow?. i 
Never—never more would she see the 
so dear to her; never—never more hear t 


’ 





arm 














4 hac 
vi ys to keep 


oh! the tediousness of that waiting! Dolly 
stayed in her own room, and and saw no one 
but Mrs. Bond. A very kind message came 
from. the Countess, and Lady Mab sent her 
love, but no one intruded upon poor Dolly’s 
solitude with the restlessness of anxiety. She 
was ready hours before it was time to start, 
and her small black bag was and 
unpacked again and again just she 
= not sit still with her hands folded. Her 

wct was to take the uglg battered egg, 
y, from its 


} remote place at the bottom of the trunk and 


‘it into one of the pockets of her bag. It 
been her parting promise to her mother 
it with her, and she hardly 
| to leave it at Field Royal in her absence ; 
muchas she had dislikedit in her childish 


it because it had been so 







|. So without a word of sll, save from 
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md old* housekeeper. 


the station in excellent time. The 
took her a.first-class ticket, com- 
her to the care of a porter, and re- 


6 vb y: } } 3 
alarm, as she saw the wan, whi It: $time ost five o’clock. 
ever ails you, my dear young tady?” ———s_- F Anothe mutes nd the train would be 


But Dolly sobbed on, quite 
she was not alone. wz 

“T shall never see him again, never while I 
live. Oh! why didn’t he send to me? Oh, 
Herbert, Herbert |!” : 

The name was a revelation te Mrs. Bond.’ 
She put one hand on her shoulder and showed 
cher a yellow envelope. gy oar 

‘My dear, look, this has just come for you. 
I brought it up myself, meaning.to tell you 
gently, lest there should be bad news, Batif 
you’ye anyone’ you're fretting over maybe 
this.is tosay how they are.” F 

Dolly seized on, the envelope ; her.fingers 
shook so she could hardly unfasten the: tele- 
gram, and Mrs, Bond thought she would faint 
away. But she did nothing of the sort; her 
eyes grew softer and; less: beautifully, bright 
as she read the message,— o 

“The Duchess of Portsea, Bruton-plage, to 
Miss Smith, Field Royal:—My son is dying 


ve = 


Once. If you make haste you may yet be in 


A wild hope stirred in Dolly’s breast. She 
would see her hero.once again. Perhaps she 
thought she would ward off even the, dread 
angel of death by the warm, tender clasp of 
her young arms around the man who was to 
have. been her husband. 

_ Qh! Bond, I must go away. The Countess 
must spare me. When is.there a train?” 

The housekeeper thought a moment, 

“Not for two hours; Miss Dolly. Go to 
your own room and put up what you want, 
and I'll see my mistress at once.” . 

She was as good as her word. In ten 
minutes she returned. There was no train 
bvefore’ five. Lady Desmiond would order the 
= oe Fo iss a hovea She bie Fc 
wi spare her, and h she would sta: 
with: Ber friend #0 long as ‘her presence wee 
nécéessary.”” ; ; 2 — 

“T didn’t say who it was}Miss Dolly. ‘I 
told my lady a dear friend of yours, ‘Sho! 
was as nice as she‘could be about it.” 

'* Butino train till five! Oh Bond! - 
hhow many hours I shall lose! ”” 

“I’m sorry, my dear. There used to be a 
mail express pass at one o’clock, but it’s been 
taken off. My lady looked in the time-table 
forme and said so.” 





of coe a 





There was nothing for it but towait; and 


olly’s delight the porter (who 





Was'very attentive to the passenger 
who Had arrived in afi earl’s carriage) in- 
formed her it was an express, and only stopped 
three times between that and London. 

“Infact, miss, “it’s not ofter she calls 
here,” he added. ‘‘ Never unless we signal her. 
Sometimes: month. ’ll go by and there'll be 
no passengers for her here.” 

‘‘And is the train sure to stop this after- 
noon? ”.asked Dolly, feverishly. ; 

.“ Positive!” said the man, firmly. ‘‘ There’s 
another lady a-going by it,as well as you, and 
her. business is one of life and death, she says. 
Well, she couldn’t have a better train. You'll 
be in London in net much over four hours.’’ 

Poff, puff, puff! The cloud of steam an- 
nounced the arrival of the train. The’ porter 
handed Dolly and her bag to an unoccupied 
first-class carriage; then the lady whose busi- 
ness was one of life and death emerged from 
some waiting-room and took her place 
opposite ‘the heroine. Both were ‘travelling 


| alone, and perliaps she thought it a pleasant 


arrangement far them to go together. 

Just as the train was starting she leant out 
of the carriage window.’ She bent forward 
and said something to the} guard. Dolly 
caught the reply almost without heeding it. 

‘« T’ll do my best, ma’am, but I only go as 
faras Glo'ster.”’ 

‘Evidently money passed into his hand, for 
he went off with a renewed promise to do his 
best to oblige. 

‘‘ T have been asking him to reserve the car- 
riage for us,” said the lady, pleasantly, to 
Dolly; “travelling alone it is ,very disagree. 
able.to have all.sorts of companions.’’ 

Miss Smith murmured something almost 
unintelligible. . : 

The lady had returned now to her former 
place immediately opposite our heroine, and 
for the first time Dolly saw her face, which 
bad hitherto been hidden by a thick veil. 

he could not have explained her reason— 
indeed, she would have been puzzled to express 
her feelings in words—but as the lady spoke 
Dolly felt suddenly conscious she would have 
preferréd any number of féllow-passengets to 
a four hours’ téte-d-téte with her present vis-d- 
vis, not that there was anything alarming in 
that lady’s appearance. 
“She was dsomely dressed in silk’ and 


it had/a kind of interest now for Dolly, 
precious to her 





: , Dolly: 
the. smond brougham, the liveried coadh- 
| MAL and~ footman in attendance. She 


velvet ; the‘rich travelling-cloak she had just 
unfastened was lined with lace, fur, and 
adorned with clasps of Genoese silver. The 
air generally was that of a well-to-do elderly 
lady of the upper class. But there was one 
strange anomaly about her—her hair was 
snowy white, She wore a bonnet suited to 
the age of sixty, or even seventy. Her cheeks 
were withered and lined with many wrinkles, 
but her eyebrows were black and bushy, her 


teeth white and brilliant. 

Pgh mente soe to a effect 
rs) ese ws on old face. 
Ft ocean al t hada wish 


de sy hed She not spol joa — 
ye to: Ae | had not chosen 2 


more youthful 
Her ‘eyes were and fall of fire and 


| energy, while her moved with the slow 
infirmity of age. 


P' at sooidlity that 
Dolly could not fail to take in all her pecu- 
liarities, and even through the painfal  sus- 


pense which her whole being the girl 

‘in | Was conscious of a strange fear of this: per- 
‘tinacious, agreeable woman. baa 

She was communicative, Ig. vain 


Dolly tried to ceher. She would talk on, 
even though the poor girl’s languid nce 
must have shown how sorely she a 
repose. . 

Mrs. Dell (such she told Dolly was her 
name) was going to London in the interests of 
her only daughter, a. young lady who seemed 
to have got herself itito extreme predicaments. 

The mother gave a sigh as she detailed her 
daughter’s foibles, and how she had preferred 
to marry a man without a sixpence rather 
than remain in her parents’ happy, easeful 
home. 

Dolly was too taken up with her own griefs 
thoroughly to enter into the history, but she 
was conscious of feeling more for Miss Dell 
than her mother when the train stopped. 

“ This is Glo’ster,” said her talkative com- 
panion. ‘‘ We only stop at Reading now before 
we are in town. You look tired to death. 
Why don’t you have a sleep?” 

How could she with Mrs Dell’s tongue going 
incessantly ?. might have been Doll's inquiry, 
but she only smiled faintly, and confessed she 
was tired, very tired; but she did not think 
she could go to sleep. 

‘Anyway, you can try,” said Mrs. Dell, 
affably. ‘‘Just put yourself in a corner, with 
a handkerchief over your eyes to keep ont the 
light, and I'll warrant you will be off in half- 
an-hour.”’ 

Poor Dolly would almost have |; feigned 
slumber to escape from that incessant. tongue. 
She let Mrs. Dell roll her shawls up into a 
bundle to make a pillow, and then place her 
upon the improvised couch. She even made 
no objection to swallowing a glass of wine, of 
which her companion declared she stood in 
need. 

* “They take the tickets at Westbourne 
Park,” observed Mrs. Dell, ‘‘and make noise 
enough about it to wake the dead, so you need 
not be afraid of sleeping too long, Dear! 
dear! how pale you look, just like my Lucy.” 

Dolly spread her handkerchief over her eyes 
as directed, but she had not the slightest belief 
in her power of going to sleep, added to which 
she doubted whether Mrs. Dell sould keep 
silence for more than ten minutes ata stretch. 

She was deceived in both premises. The 
widow busied herself with a book, and in less 
than ten minutes the violet eyes had closed, 
and their owner was in a sound, peaceful 
sleep. 

More than an hour passed before Mrs. Dell 
put aside her book, and looked é¢arnestly at 
Dolly. 

«Will it last?” she murmured, in a voice 





strangely different from the suave tones in 
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[HE SHOWED HER THE TELEGRAM. “‘ PERFECTLY TRUE, ALAS!—NO HOPE AT ALL!"*) 


which she had conversed with Dolly, “ will it 
really last?” 

She watched the girl for at least ten minutes, 
then rose and moved noiselessly across to 
Dolly’s corner, took the handkerchief from 
her face, poured a very few drops on it from 
some tiny glass bottle in her hand, contain- 
ing, perhaps, aromatic mixture or eau de 
Cologne. The whole operation hardly took a 
minute. Then she replaced the handkerchief 
over tle calm, sweet face, just as the train 
glided into Reading. 

There were quite a number of passengers 
waiting; and one of them, in spite of the 
vigilance of the guard, insisted on enterin 
Mrs, Dell’s carriage, a tall, silvery-haired ol 
man, looking like the descendant of a hundred 
earls, which in truth he was. 

Mrs. Deli trembled as he entered; for one 
moment her withered face changed colour. 

“Bah!” she muttered, “the will never 
recognise her. I am perfectly safe. I must 
try if I can make this seeming contretemps 
turn to my own advantage. He looks cross 
enough.” 


As in truth he did. The guard had 
endeavoured to prevent his entering the 
carriage, and he was—and as it seemed to 
him justly—indignant. Here was a crowded 
train, and two ladies occupying a carriage 
containing seats for eight! Why should he 
have had such a difficulty in making his 
way? 

“The train is a little late, I think,” said 
Mrs. Dell, gently. ‘How impatient people 
seemed.”’ 

He looked at her, and acquitted her of all 
share in the guard’s folly. A sensible, self- 
possessed woman used to good society, such 
was his verdict. 

** More than a quarter-of-an-hour, madam,” 
he said, still speaking a little irritably, ‘and 
when it did come the officials seemed bent on 
preventing people from securing seats.” 

** How very strange!” 





‘“‘ The guard actually told me this compart- 
ment was full.” 

Mrs. Dell looked surprised, but at once 
undertook the defence of the absent official. 

“Perhaps that is my fault,” she began, 
slowly. “I mentio to him that my 
daughter was in very delicate health. I never 
dreamed he would think of reserving the 
carriage to us. I begged him not to send in 
children, {or anyone whom my poor darling 

ight’ . 

The old gentleman looked at the shawled 
figure in the corner with very uneasy eyes. 

‘You surely have not been guilty of con- 
veying a patient suffering from any infectious 
disease by a publice vehicle like this ?” 

She shook her head, 

‘* Indeed, no.,’’ 

“I beg your pardon, 
almost to infer it.’’ 

Her eyes glanced towards Dolly. 

““My only child,” with a bitter sob, ‘is 
cruelly afflicted, bnt no one need fear taking 
her malady; indeed, many people might pass 
days in her company without perceiving it.’’ 

He began to understand. He tapped his 
own forehead significantly. 

“‘ Not right here?” 

“Aye. She is not mad; don’t think that, 
only she has delusions. Her state is easiest 
described by saying she is not like other 
people. I am hurrying her to London for the | 

§ advice.” 

“ Poor girl!” 

“Yoa may well call her that; she is not 
yet nineteen. Fancy the misery of the long 
years that may scretch out before her!” 

‘* And is there no hope of recovery?” 

‘“T am utterly in despair. Look at her, 
and tell me if a harder fate could have fallen 
on a mother than to have a child of such 
beauty, and yet one doomed to such a life of 
misery?” 


She raised the handkerchief, The gentle. 


Your words seemed 





man gave one glance at the fair, still face, and 


away. 

“ She is very lovely.” 

“ Yes.” 

“She reminds me strangely of someone I 
used to know. Is she your own child, 
madam?” : 

“My only one, and I ama widow. I might 
cry with Naomi of old, ‘Heaven has dealt 
very bitterly with me!’ ” ; 

He was touched in spite of himself. 

“In your place I should not despair.’” 

“Why not?” 

** Because with ,such a! face things can’t_be 
as bad as you think. 

‘* Heaven grant it!” 

She said no more. A quiet, unobstrusive 
woman, wet wer: Ace one to force herself and 
her sorrow:upon his notice ;'and yet the Duke 
of Portsea felt a strange interest in the mother 
and the afflicted child. The oddest of it 
was that both reminded him of people he had 
known, and—stranger still—people who had 
played no common part in each other’s lives. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Anatinc may be said to be so like the 
mathematics that it is never to be fully 
learned. 

He who realises and upholds the hallowed 
character of love in all its forms will never 
slight it in its highest. and holiest; and he 
who holds loosely the love of a*friend or a 
brother is unworthy to take upon himself 
obligations more sacred or binding. . 

Atrernation is a law of our nature. All our 
faculties must be employed in turn—labour 
must interchange with leisure, gravity with 

iety, thought with diversion. There is no 
oom more needed than this one of change. 
The bow must first be bent before it can be 
relaxed, and only by a life of useful industry 
in some direction can any one be made capable 
of real enjoyment, 
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NOVELETTE£.) 
FORGIVEN AND FORGOTTEN. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


RiverspaLe House was shrouded in gloom; 
all the blinds were down, and the servants 
spoke in hushed tones, for upstairs, in one 
room, lay both master and mistress dead. In 
an adjoining apartment sat a young girl. her 
head bent low, and such a look of aparenire.| 
grief in her eyes that the domestics averte 
pee faces when they had occasion to address 

er. 

There was hardly a house in Riversdale 
where Death had not entered, for through all 
the long, sultry July days fever had held high 
carnival; but at the house in the valley he 
had laid his hand most heavily. 

Mrs. Lindley had sickened first, and Ed- 
ward Lindley refused to leave her side; 
two days afterhe had been stricken down, and 
husband and wife died within a few hours of 
each other, leaving an only daughter, Mary, 
who had only recently entered her nineteenth 

ear. 

This was the day of the funeral. Presently 
the mournful cortége would file up the pretty, 
unpretentious drive. The servants were in 
readiness to receive the few followers, and 
now and again glanced anxiously towards the 
staircase, expecting the appearance of the un- 
happy orphan. 

he first to arrive was Mr. Everard, the 
lawyer, and the dead man’s most familiar 
friend ; then came a few of the neighbourin 
gentry. For a short time heavy steps sound 
upon the stairs as the mournful burdens were 
carried down; then a maid tapped at Miss 
Lindley’s door. 

It was opened at once by a pale-faced girl, 
clad in deepest mg oe, 

“If you please, Miss Mary, Mr. Everard is 
waiting for you.” . 





[WEAVING HER WEB.] 


Without a word Mary Lindley went slowly 
downstairs, and placing her hand in Mr. 
Everard’s arm suffered herself to beled to the 


carriage. 

It was a short drive to the churchyard, but 
it seemed very long to her. Her heart was 
bruised and spirit crushed; she geayed 
rebelliously that she, too, might die, and so be 
at rest with those dear dead ones, whose voices 
she would never hear again, whose faces she 
would never see. 

Silent and tearless she stood beside the open 
grave, but when the earth rattled down upon 
the coffins she suddenly turned to the lawyer, 
who was to be her guardian, and throwing her 
arms about his neck hid her face upon his 
shoulder. 


At last it was all over, and the clergyman 
had gone his way; the curious, yet sym- 
pathetic, villagers were withdrawing, some of 
the mourners were returning to their car- 
riages. Mary Lindley lifted her head, looked 
round with a half-frightened, half-bewildered 
gaze; then fell upon her knees, and in a 
piteous voice bade father and mother a long 


-bye. 

Charles Everard at last ventured to lift her 
from her lowly le 

‘*Come, my dear,” he said, brokenly, ‘‘no 
tears or prayers will bring them back again.” 

She suffered him to lead her back to the 
carriage, and they, too, returned to Riversdale 
House. The blinds were up as they entered, 
and the girl shuddered as the brilliant sun 
touched everything in her mother’s favourite 
room with ag . She closed the door and 
turned to Mr, Ev s 

‘TI know you have to tell me the contents 
of my father’s will. Let me hear them now; 
and, as you loved him, permit me to stay here 
until I have grown accustomed to my loss. 

The change in her was so great that Mr. 
Everard looked at her surprisedly. It seemed 
to him it had been but yesterday when she 
was the prettiest, gayest girl in Riversdale— 
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the most envied, the most admired ; and now 
she appeared suddenly struck with age, and 
all the tender bloom had left the young face. 
It looked pinched and almost grey in ifs pallor, 
and his kindly heart ached for her. He 
dreaded the task that he must perform. There 
was anguish in the great, rey eyes—soon there 
would be shame. He had no children of his 
own, and he had loved this girl from baby- 
hood’; her grief was his. 

Ra” dear,”’ he said, gently, ‘‘ before I read 
the will I have a story to you, and I pray 
yes to hear it with the pity and the courage 

fitting your father’s daughter. It will sur- 
prise on pain you, but you must not forget 
that there are extenuating circumstances, and 
that I honoured your parents above all my 
friends and acquaintances,” 

Mary Lindley faced him steadily. 

“ Are you going to tell me the reason of my 
father’s habstual depression and my mother’s 
gentle melancholy ?”’ 

He bowed his head in mute assent; he could 
not understand her. 

“Go on,’’ she said, almost in a whisper, ‘‘ I 
am waiting to hear.” 

He hesitated, wondering how best he should 
tell her the sad story, and he was uncomfort- 
able under the fixed regard of those miserable, 
young eyes. 

She impatient. 

“Tell me quickly, and leave me to my- 
self.” ' 

He plunged at once into the subject. 

“You are aware of your grandmother's 
existence, I suppose ? ”’ 

“ Yes,” she answered, a faint colour dying 
the pallor of her cheek and throat. “She is 
Mrs. Lindley, of Hattersley Hall—and she 
hated my mother.” 

He was glad to see her roused, and to catch 
glance akin to anger in her sombre eyes ; it 
made his task a trifleeasier. He leaned for- 
ward, and laid his hand upon hers. 

‘My dear, sheapparently hated your father 
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more bitterly, although he was her own son. 
She blighted his life and your mother’s. She 
is a bitter, evil old woman, who bas lived 
always for self, whose isin 
nical power, who, whem she 
lamented to her grave. 


“Tt a that she married your grand- 
father for his~ pdssessions, 


and not for any 
worth in him, or love for But it is 
evident that he was to 
her, and @ mere puppet 


times im hie life. 


the s uent possession of the estate: There | 
svas an additional clause to this in| 
the event of his disregarding. f 


wishes the property would pass to a nephew 
of|‘ Madam’s,’ and to his children after him, 

‘* Years passed on, and your father reached | 
the mature age of thirty-six without-rebel- 
jing against the injustice of the will; then he 
met and loved your mother. -_ was & poor 
clergyman’s daughter, and filled the post of, 
governess at Sir Donald Fenley’s. She, un- 
fortunately reciprocated your father’s passion, 
and he, unable to tear himself away from her, 
begged her to share his lot. He candidly 
confessed his true position to her, and she 
urged upon him the necessity to part, unless, 
indeed, he would forego gli for her sake. . You 
«will see for yourself.that would have been a 
terrible thing for him to do, He was not a 
young man, and he had no profession ; thrown | 
upon his own resources he would: probably 
have starved. F 

“The end of it .was, he overruled your 
mother’s scruples, and it was given out tothe 
world that they were privately married. He 
promised (and but for their untimely deaths 

would have kept his promise) to makeherhis 
lawfal. wife immediately after his mother’s 
death. But the strong, hearfy man of fifty- 
five has been stricken down, whilst the aged 
woman has been passed by.” 

The girl rose and confronted him; the 
shame and anguish struggling for mastery in 
thet young face were awful, She spoke in 
hoarse, uncertain tones. 

“ Then I am the child of sin?” 

** Do not use so harsh a word,’”’ he pleaded,, 
but she interrupted swiftly, — 

‘“* Why have I not known this before? Why 
have I been left to learn my degradation from 
your lips? Oh! that I had died, too ! Pain I 
could bear, and grief, but not shame—oh! not 
such shame as this,” and in that hour her 
heart was hot against her parents, 

“Hush, Mary,” Mr. Everard said, gathering 
strength as she grew less calm. “ You wron, 
the dead. They were to be much pitied ; an 
surely you, least of any, should lift your voice 
against them. Remember, too,no one here 
knows your story.” : 

‘*But I know it, and day by day it will 
burn into my soul until it killsall of good that 
may have been there. Shall I’ ever forget 

what I am, or that the name by whichI am 
imown is not my own, that Ihave no right 
to bear it?” 

‘‘ Who is to learn the truth which your father 
hid'so well for nearly nineteen’ years unless 
you are to tell it, or that woman, his*mother ? 
He kept his secret until the breath had’ passed 
from your mother’s body; ‘we’too, can ‘be 


forget the years of pain -— — ny 4 terrible 
remorse, your pone endured, and how your 


birth in theif bitter burden.” 
Honashing het low, but she made 
no response, & 
* Knowing,ke could leave you: ‘at 
Lata GPL petal 
economy 80 a 









, Lindley had. 
rate ure 
i 
Mr. reall Gees istress | 
aersaigg: boy firmly refused. to permit, and 
saying had matters of 


discuss with her guardian, e 
‘Jenve her. They wondered a f 
went, that she. shed no tear and made 
moan ; and the cook, ® motherly 
tearfully, anv afraid “¥ Raves! Phy 
unhi iss Mary’s mind, poot . Le 
child,” said Mr. Everard, ase6n’as 
they-were alone, “it was your father’s wish 
that you should come to us as soon as pos- 
sible.” r 

He watched her anxiously as he spoke, 
fesling almost afraid of: her in her mew 
character; ‘but she answered, apathetically,— 

“Iwill come to.you to-morrow; to-day I 
must be alone. I have to bid all old places, 
all my favourite haunts, godd-bye;/to.get used 
to my shame before—before I canomeet Mrs. 
Everard... And as you loved my—my father, 
you will see Mr. Venzel, and beg‘+him:not_to 
call,upon,me now or at any future }time.” 
And there her young voice trembled, and 
suddenly died out. ; 

So he went away, and Mary Lindley crept 
away. to the solitude of her own room. 
Through the open window came all sweet 
seents and sounds; and as she drew nearer she 
could see the distant turrets of Riversdale. 
Court, the winding river, glistening in’ the 
sunlight like silver thread; the level park and 
deep-green woods. ' 

She hid her face in her hands and shivered. 
She knew that at the Court one heart..was 
aching for her, longing to give her comfort ; 
and she knew, too, that, come what might, she 
dared not accept that comfort or the love she 
felt was hers. No word had passed between 
herself and the “ Squire,” as Durwand Venzel 
was commonly called; but their names had 
‘been linked together by the gossips, and her, 
heart beat passionately, as she thought of the 
tender glances and,tones which had spoken. so 
eloquently to-her. . 

She sat thinking far info the evening. Her 
way was not clear to her. She. meant. to 
revenge her own, wrongs and her parents on. 
the hard old woman who was the sole cause of 
her degradation, but as yet she could.not, tell 
how to.achieve her purpose. i he cal 

And as the gloaming gathered around her, 
gentler thoughts, more loving memories, 
crowded heart and brain, and all her soul 
cried ottt upon her dead parents for forgiveness 
of her recent bitterness. 

She rememberdd how they had loved her; 
recalled, too, the sad, sweet ‘patience of her 
mother’s face, her father’s, loying taré, so 





‘woman, said .} 
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often tried to assign a reason, and then the 
merciful tears began to flow. 


She sobbed on unin ly whilst the 


night gathered around and t her, and her 
loneliness seemed I She heard no 
sounds but her own lenwn breaths ; she 
forgot in the 

her own loss. me no sting for her 


door, and entreated to enter. 
Rising, she ean TIGA woven the room, 





} heavily, as one whose heart is broken. She 
a door and co Martha. 
light fel 


4 
g 


Martha. 
| should 
vlea z 
a g, and I would not seem to 
¥ will go down with you.” * = 

She trembled so much, and seemed-so-help- 
less that involuntarily Martha threw an arm 
about her, and in that way they reached the 
servants’ hall. 

A silence fell upon the assembled domestics 
as their young mistress stood in their midst, 
looking with weary eyes upon the dark-robed 
figures. 

Her voice, heavy and changed, smote the 


. 


ist one. 


r. 

' J would not let one of yoti go without some 
farewell. Youserved my dear father and mother 
faithfully and well, and for their sakes I should 
like to shake hands with you all before we part. 
If I were of age, and could have retained your 
services, I should have been glad, because you 
‘seem to be a part of my happier past. As it 
is, you must go your ways and I mine; bus 
‘we need not forgot each other, | J think the 
sorrow we have shared together will make 
that impossible.’’ ; ; 

Her voice ceased suddenly, and for a 
moment she covered her eyes with her hands; 
then she looked up again with an almiosi de- 
fiant glance, half-ashamed of her weakness. 

One by one they bade. her good-bye. Just 
a moment the cold, soft hand lingered in their 
horny palms; just a moment the pale, proud 
face flushed and the sweet lips quivered ; then 
Mary Lindley passed out of their midst, and 
went once more to her chamber to pass the 
long night hours in agony of spirit. 

She was unconscious of the prayers and 
love which hovered about her, or might 
have felt less ashamed, less bitter. 

When the morning dawned it found her still 
awake, and listening to the sounds of depart- 


iy noon Mrs. Everard arrived in her 
brougham, and carried Mary off to her own 
comfortable home, The Dene, . 

She was childless, and her heart delighted 
in the thought that now this girl she had 
known from her birth would be. as a daughter 
to her. But Mary’s mind was intent upon 2 
plan, which grew hour by hour, until it seemed 
very possible it should be worked out, : 











silent as the grave. Oh, child, child! do not 


tinged with melancholy, for which she had \ 
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CHAPTER II. 


Mary Linpiry had been settled in her new 


home three days, and Mrs. Everard’s motherly 
heart.was with anxiety on her acceunt. 
The girl was so. aps jic in manner and 
speech, seemed to give her will and self entirely 
to her kind friend, that the good lady feared 

b ight be sickening for the fever. Mr. 
Everard suggested that she merely required 
change of air and scene, and his wife 
to leave Riv, at her earliest convenience. 
listened, and said nothing. In her 

mind she was wondering how best, in the 
future, to avenge her parents’ wrongs, and 
inflict some punishrfiént Upon the woman who 
had driven theii to sin,'and made her a social 


outcast. 

All day long she would sit at the window, 
her eyes towards the Court, her 
thought very busy. Sometimes the image of 
her would rise before her, and she would 
with difficulty repress the ‘cry that rose to her 
lips ; but no tears stained the unwonted pal- 
lor of her cheeks,or dimmed the unnatural 
brilliancy of her eyes. 

‘41¢ sas so useless. now to love or remember 
Darward Venzel. If, he knew her for what 
she was, he would scorn her,” she said, 
bitterly, and so she avoided him, and refused 
to see him when he called the ‘Lhe Dene,’ 
In yain Mrs. Everard. remonstrated with her ; 


she merely answered,— 
I have nothing to say 


‘€T will not see him. 
to .. ” 

The good lady said-to her bosom friend,— 

‘*Poor child! she has’ buried her theart in 
her parents’ grave, and has: none left for het 
lover. It is very sad; amd she refuses to 
walk alone. I always accompany her to the 
churchyard, which is.now her only resort.” 

But the following day the kindly woman was 
suffering with an acute.attack :of:neuralgia, 
so: that Mary, was compelled-to visit the grave 
alone, It was evening, and,the mellow rays. of 
a. setting sun fell. athwart the inmerous 
mounds and tombstones, and to one of the 
former Mary picked her way carefully.’ Al- 
ready. the turf had. been laid upon,it, and 
there was, too, a oross of white roses: inter- 
spersed with delicate ferns. Pots of: geraniums 
and _heliotrope surrounded. it, and filled the 
air with heavy perfume,.,.Mary knelt down, 
and her head droopedlow.: © 

“Oh, my dears, my, dears!” she prayed, 
“teach me.to avenge you. Oh! never think 
my heart is bitter against. you, as in that first 
hour, for which I pray your forgiveness.’’ 

She suddenly spread out her arms before 
her, and laid her hands-.as if in: blessing upon 
the tender grass... 

“ Whatever comes,” shewhispered, ‘‘ where- 
ever I may be, I shall love and remember you 
with all my heart—with all my soul. For 
your dear sakes I will forego love and ‘lover, 
all that could make my-life desirable. I will 
never forget your. wrongs—-oh, my dears! oh, 
my dears!” 

And through all her anguish she was con- 
ecious of steps rustling-amongst the grass. 
‘When they drew near she lifted her head, and 
seeing who approached gave utterance to a 
low, but agonised cry. She rose, and waited 

the new-comer to join her., He was a 
handsome man, little short of thirty, and his 
Bie rested upon her with amingled expression 
of love and questioning. 

“Miss Lindley—Mary,”.. he said, in a 
sonorous voice, ‘‘ why have you:so persistently 
avoided me? haye you ,refused to see me 
when I called at your guardian’s ?” 

At that point, he possessed himself of her 
bands, although she strove to prevent him. 

“Tsit well, in your sorrow, todrawaway from 
those who traly sympathise with and -love 
you? -Mary, my poor, poor darling! You 
must listen to me this once; I will speak. . Is 
it well to forget. the living for the dead, to 
utterly ignore all claims but theirs? Would 
they wish it?” 

“They were all I had,” she said, not darin; 
to glance at him, ‘Do you wonder I should 


mm them as I do? My loss is irre- 
2. 

“7 that fact,” he answered, with 
grave tenderness ; ‘‘ but you cannot be blind to 
the devotion that is offered you; first by the 
Everards, and, secondly, by myself. Mary, 
my darling, because you have lost mother and 
father, must all your life be dark? Must time 
be wasted? For pity’s sake, for Heaven’s 
sake, listen to me. t you are not indifferent 
to me I know; for you are not—as many girls 
are—a heartless, brainless coquette.” 

“ Stay,” shein , swiftly ; “ let there 
be no misunderstanding between us, Mr. 
Venzel. I neither love you nor any man, and 
I shall never marry.” 

“You are saying this to test me,” he said, 
trying to speak lightly, although his heart 
failed him, because she was so changed, so;cold. 
“Oh, Mary, you have given me solid ground 
for hope; you have preferred me to other 
men, and seemed glad in my society.’ 

A crimson flush spread over cheek and 
brow, making her more like the Mary he had 
loved since that first hour of meeting. He 
took courage to go on,— 

‘‘T am certain now, when I review.the past, 
that I have been nearer to you than any other 
man, and only this terrible calamity is holding 
us apart,’ 

‘You presume too far, Mr. Vendel,” ‘she 
interrupted, coldly. ‘Will you hear me 
patiently a moment? Thank you,” as he 
made a gesture of assent. ‘‘My_ parents’ 
suffered a great wrong, and it falls to me to 
redress if. I had no idea of it until they both 
were—were laid here,” pointing to the grave 
between them; ‘‘ but now I know, and I have 
sworn to have revenge., Do you think I can 
live happily, when I remember that their lives 
were made miserable ?—that they had to drink 
the bitter dregs of a cup of sorrow, whilst she 
who. wronged them lived in peace; was 
honoured and respected by. all?” 

Her eyes flashed, and the crimson burned 
more brightly on her cheeks, 

* You er strangely, Mary, and I do not 
understand your hints. “Would it not be well 
to tell me all you mean? Perhaps I can poe 
you. Certain it is, if your parents suffer 
any wrong, which is now inflicted upon you, 
it shall be my aim to redress it. ~ Love, you are 


dearer to me than life! Say I have not waited. 


and hoped in vain!” 

“Mr. Venzel, if my manner has been less 
constrained than it should have been; if it 
has led you in any way to think my regard 
for you warmer than it is, I beg your pardon. 
I hope you will forgive me! ‘There can be 
nothing between us now orever! Again I 
say I shall never marry!” 

He laughed, in a half-hearted way. 

** You are doing your best to try me, Mary ; 
but I am not so foolish as to believe you could 
beso false to looks and tones as you would 
have me believe. It is a sorry jest, my dear, 
and would be best ended now.” 

“Tam not jesting ! ” sheanswered, steadily ; 
“T would not do you so great a wrong! I do 
not love you, and, consequently, 1 cannot 
marry you!” 

He dropped her hands. 

“Then you have been playing with me, 
Mary 7” d 

“Tf you choose to think so, I 
can say no more.” 

The man shrank back, and his face was 
haggard, his eyes wild. 

“ Tell. me,” he urged; desperately clinging 
to a forlorn hope, “is it your Seale for 
revenge that makes’you act thus ?”’ 

“No,” she answered, lying coolly; “it is 
because I do not love you!” 

“Then we had best say good-bye. But, 
Mary, if in the future’ you repent your deci- 
sion, and will send me one word to that effect, 
I will come to you wherever you may be. 
Until then we sare strangers. Now I am 


am sorry! I 


going. , Will you kiss’ me once before we 





She leaned towards him, and did as he 
ired, then shivered away from him, and 





hid her face, listening dully to the sound of 
his retreating footsteps. 

When she was sure that he was gone she 
looked up, just in time to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of his figure as it disappeared amongst 
the trees. 

Slowly, and like one in a dream, she turned 
from the new-made grave, and soon,left. the 
churchyard behind her. 

She met one or two acquaintances on the 
road, but scarcely gave them any greeting, 
and as they glanced after the pretty, black- 
robed figure, they said each to the other 
“Poor girl! who would have thought she 
would grieve so deeply?” 

She had been so blithe and gay always; 
had taken such sincere and girlish pleasure in 
the amusements of her set, that the change 
in her was most noticeable. 

She seemed another creature, with her pale 
face and brooding eyes; and the once smiling, 
pouting lips were set in a straight, hard line. 

The story she had heard but recently had 
worked an entire revolution in her, or, rather, 
had developed all her deeper sensibilities and 
feelings. 

Mrs. Everard was still lying down When she 
entered her room, but she looked up at Mary 
with fond eyes. The girl paused beside the 
couch. 

“T hope you are better!” she said, but 
there was very little solicitude or affection in 
her tones, and Mrs. Everard was painfully 
aware Of this, 

“Yes, I think I am a ‘trifle better; bat I 
shall be unable to take my place at table. 
You must supply the vacancy, my dear.’ 

Mary bowed, then said, in even tones,— 

“T think it only right I should acquaint 
you with what has happened since I left the 
house. I saw Mr. Venzel in the churchyard, 
andhe asked me to marry him. Ineed hardly 
say I declined to do so.” 

“Declined !” ejaculated Mrs. Everard, for- 
getting her neuralgia in genuine astonishment. 
‘Were you mad, Mary? He is the best 
match in the county, handsome and ac- 
complished, the beau ideal of most girls.’’ 

“Consequently I refused him; he has too 
many advantages, and I too few. If he knew 
my wretched story do yop suppose he would 
urge his suit?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Everard answered, stoutly, “«T 
do. Durward Venzel loves you for yourself 
alone, and not for anything you may possess, 
ormay have been. If you marry him your 
secret would be safe with him. Ah, childt 
you must think again before you reject him 
for ever! ”’ 

“Tf I thought until I were old and grey,” 
the girl answered, sullenly, ‘‘ I'should act as I 
have done to-day! Neither you’ nor my 
guardian can tell whatisin my heart! Listen, 
and perhaps you will faintly guess what 
manner of woman I have grown. On the day 
on which I heard the history of my parents’ 
lové and suffering I vowed to punish the 
women who has made so much misery; I 
shall not forget my vow. I repeat it to my- 
self morning, noon, and night; I say in my 
héart that lover or husband are not for me, 
but that my life must be devoted to my pur- 
pose. Oh! remember, I am their child ; that 
their wrorigs and their woes are’mine!” 

Mrs. Everard lifted herself on her elbow, 
and looked fixedly at Mary. 

‘‘My dear,’’ she said, tenderly, “yon are 
talking very wickedly, and you ‘know it! I 
hope that your heart will grow softer as the 
days wear by, and you féel our love all about 
you, see it in our faces, our very gestures, hear 
it in our voices, And I am sure yonr father 
would” wish no harm to befall’ ‘his mother. 
Forget this scheme, and be your old sclf. 
You are not alone in your grief; other girls 


| have been orphaned.” 


“My grief is not a common one,” Marty 
answered, coldly; “it is useless to preach 
resignation and forgiveness to me!” and she 
went out. 

Poor Mrs. Everard was sorely troubled in 
her own mind concerning the girl, and spoke 
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long and earnestly to her husband on the 
ib 


subject. 

He looked grave, but said,— 

“We must hope that her sorrow, being so 
violent, will soon abate. But I am very sorry 
she treated Venzel so badly; she has really 
given him good reason to hope his suit was 
not unpleasazit.’’ 

«My dear,” said Mrs. Everard, “in affairs 
of the heart we women are cleverer than 
lawyers. She loves Durward Venzel, but her 
sense of honour keeps her from listening to 
him. On the other hand, if she married him, 
he must learn the story of her birth, and her 
pride forbids that.” 

“Well, I only hope things will right them- 
selves; we can do no good by any interference, 
Bessie; and if in the end Mary will listen to 
Mr. Venzel, I am sure he will but love her the 
more for her misfortune.” 

‘‘That is what I tell her, but she will not 
listen ; she is quite another Mary to the one 
we have known from babyhood. She has al- 
ways been so happy-tempered, so light- 
hearted, that I was in danger of thinking she 
had no depth of character. She grieves and 
frightens me,” 

“My dear, pretty, bright little women (ac- 
cording to my experience), have usually more 
character than their graver, bigger sisters. 
You had but to glance at Mary’s eyes and 
mouth to guess at a latent obstinacy and 
strength of will I have scarcely ever seen 
8 Poor child, I am afraid she will 
spoil her own life utterly.” 

Then he went into dinner. Mary sat at the 
head of the table, her fair skin looking fairer 
in contrast to the heavy black dress she wore; 
her pretty dark hair waved about her small, 

seihy-pélond head in heavy masses; her 

rows were well-defined, pen gg Shag under the 
short, thick lashes her grey eyes gleamed with 
@ new and strange fire. 

Mr. Everard looked at her with ag“ 
love and pity, and when they sat alone after 
their dessert said,— 

“Mary, Mrs, Everard has been telling me 
what passed this afternoon between you and 
Mr. Venzel.”’ 

**Don’t refer to it,’’ she answered swiftly. 
‘Let it be a forgotten subject.” 

He could but obey her, although in his 
heart he wished she were more amenable to 


reason. 

The following morning she walked into his 
office with a newspaper in her hand. By the 
flush on her face, and the bright light in her 
lovely eyes, he knew she had something of im- 
portance to communicate. She placed the 
paper on the desk before him, and pointing to 
an advertisement said,— 

“* Read.” 

It was one of many, and not calculated to 
excite any surprise to an outsider. It ran as 
follows :— 

‘* Wanted, by an elderly lady, a companion 
who would not object to a country life; must 
be a lady by birth and yey x 
stating salary, &c.. to C.L., Hattersley H 
on or before the 20th.” 

Mr. Everard’s heart beat a trifle faster, but 
he said quietly,— 

“ Well Mary?” 

“The advertiser is my grandmother,” she 
answered hardly above a whisper, ‘“‘and I 
mean to obtain the situation. Of course I 
shall take another name.” 

‘* My dear, all that I have will be yours,” he 
cried, in a tremor of grief, because she was 
precious both to himself and his wife. ‘Stay 
with us.” 

“No,” she answered, a steadfast look in her 
eyes. “I must go to Hattersley; I must fight 
out this battle, and I shall not be the van- 
quished one.” She — so confidently and 
looked so inexorable he felt it was useless to 
| amps with her then; so linking his hand in 

er arm he drew her to his wife’s room, there 
to impart the news to her. To all Mrs. 
Everard’s exclamations and remonstrances 
Mary Lindley turned a deaf ear, and before 
the day was ended had won her cause by 





sheer persistency. She drove to Drumleigh (a 
town five miles distant), where she had 
educated, and there, confiding as much of ‘her 
story as she thought necessary to Miss Carter, 
her late governess, begged for testimonials, 
ending with,— 

“TI am not the heiress I supposed and I 
wish to hide myself from all. If you would 
recommend me as an old pupil under the 
name of Morrison I should be always grate- 

“ But,” said Miss Carter, ‘* why should you 
assume a name? Where you are going no 
one will know you, and I don’t like deceit.” 

“ The lady who advertises to-day is a dis- 
tant relative. She has heard of, but never seen 
me, and probably she has the usual prejudice 

inst poor relations.” 
isedly, ‘you do not intend 
making yourself known, Mary ?” 

“Certainly not; if ever I do that it will be 
when, as a stranger, I have won her favour,” 
and she smiled curiously. 

But Miss Carter was not a very astute lady, 
and was glad to see a brighter expression on 
her late pupil’s face; she did not detect the 
malice in that smile, or believe Mary had 
any ulterior motive in seeking employment at 
Hattersley, but she did say she was sur- 
prised that Mr. Everard should permit his 
ward to leave his house. 

Mary interrupted quickly,— 

“It grieves him that I should go, but in- 
action would drive me mad; and should the 
situation prove unpleasant I can at any time 

” 


re ; 

So Miss Carter promised to give her the 
best of testimonials ; and Mary drove home, 
first posting her letter of application at Drum- 
leigh. She meant to destroy all chances of de- 
tection, and requested Mrs. Lindley to ad- 
dress her reply,— 

‘Miss Morison, care of Miss Carter, The 
School, Drumleigh.” 

She waited very impatiently for her grand- 
mother’s answer, and tried to while away the 
time of waiting by forming some plan of re- 
venge, but pa 4 On ™ oa day Miss 
Carter a ring the all-important 
p oie tha 4 It was written in a crabbed hand, 
and was coldly courteous; but Mary’s grey 
eyes glistened as she read, for Mrs, Lindley 
told her she preferred the tone of her applica- 
tion to any she had yet received, and if her 
references proved satisfactory she would en- 
gage her at the magnificent salary of thirty 
pounds per annum! Mary flushed deeply, 
then said, with half-veiled scorn,— 

“The lady is most generous, she probably 
pays her cook more; but I must not com- 

in.” 

Then she went to Mr. Everard; he was not 
at all delighted with the news, and sincerely 
hoyed Mrs, Lindley would not consider Miss 
Carter's recommendation sufficiently good. 

‘“‘Mary,” he said, gravely, ‘‘Mrs. Everard 

and I had hoped you would stay with us and 
cheer our declining years. You knowhow 
dear you are to us.”’ 
. * Yes,” she answered, a wistful sound in 
her sad, young voice; ‘but my duty to the 
dead forbids me to remain here. I must go, 
but I shall not forget your love and your 
tender care; and as soon as I possibly can I 
will pay you a visit.” 

With that assurance he was compelled to 
be content. He had learned she was unlike 
most BR ying that she never wavered or 
faltered in any purpose, that it was useless to 
employ persuasion or coaxing when once she 

determined to do this thing or that. 

Now she sat down upon a high stool, facing 
him, and 

‘What became of the nephew of whom 
‘Madam’ was so inordinately fond and 
proud?” 

‘* He died ten or twelve years back; but he 
left a son who must now be about twenty- 
pee Report says he is his grand-aunt’s 
idol.” 

**Does_ he reside with her?’ Mary ques- 





tioned, a momentary flash lighting up the 
depths of her dark y eyes. es 

"I believe #0. You seem interested in 
him,” with a keen glance at her. rie 

“I am only idly curious,” she answered, 
slowly. “Tell me his name, please.” 

‘Lester Hereford. I have heard he is a 
nice young fellow and very popular at Hat- 
tersley ; folks say, too, he is the only creature 
who has ever controlled Madam. Let me see, 
she must be seventy-five now.” 

“She has outlived the term allotted to 
man,” Mary remarked, with a hard laugh, 
and went from the office. ; 

Arrer all, Mary obtained the situation, and, 
taking a first-class ticket, travelled down to 
Hatteraley. te re hen : t station 

© WAS accos a large, bucolic-looking 
footman, who inquired graciously if she {were 
Miss Morison.’ Asshe answered in the affirma- 
tive he gave directions to a porter as to her 
luggage, then led the way to a handsome 
barouche. 

Mary seated herself, not without a tremor; | 
for now she was near her journey’s end her 
heart n to failher. She was afraid that 
by a word or a look she should betray herself, 
and so frustrate all her designs. 
slong tho trond, well bagh sive, nak aapged 

ong the » well. ve, an 
— before as house. cased 

t was @ some, greystone building of 
Gothic architecture; and as she looked upon 
it she thought, “this should have been my 
father's; I should have reigned here as 
heiress,” and her courage rose again. , 

R prety “Br rem dae a her to 

er room. It was very my, but very hand- 
— furnished; and she glanced round 
with appreciative eyes. 

“If you please, ~ seep tn the maid,. 
staring curiously at possessed young 
lady, ‘‘ Madam will be glad to see you orm 

rire + Mary escent. an 

“Very “ad answ , adjusting her 

lain, white collar, and smoothing dows the 
Laas of her hakey mourning dress; “I am 
quite ready now.” 

She oy nee the maid down the long stair- 
cas2, the thick carpets muffling the sound of 
their steps. At last they paused, and her 
guide tapped lightly at a door. A voice 
within, cold, hard, and metallic, said, ‘Come 
in,’ and Mary entered. 

A lady mag Bor hair was sitting at . 
writing-table, but’ rose to greet the gi 
She was tall, handsome, in a hard, coibebns 
way, ha: , and lynx-eyed. 

“You are Miss Morison?” she said, ques- 
tioningly, and Mary bowed. 
ope your apartment is all you can 
wish ?” 

«Thank you, madam, 

ief speech seemed to please Mrs. 
Lindley, and the hard face wore a look of 
in 


terest. 

‘You are in mourning,” she said, pointing 
to Mary’s crape dress’; ‘I am afraid you 
have had some heavy loss.”: 

“I am an orphan, madam. I shall be 
obliged if you will not refer again te my 
trouble; it is very recent.” 

For a moment Madam stared at her in un- 
mitigated surprise. This was a new tone for 
a dependent to adopt towards her; perhaps 
the very novelty of it awoke a feeling almost 
— to respect in her heart. But she merely 
said,— 

“I will remember; now you can go. We 
dine at six. I shall expect you to your 
place among us. To-morrow I will tell you 
your duties.” 

With a slight inclination of her head Mary 
went out and up to her own room. Safely 
closeted there she gave vent to a low, hard 
laugh, and her face changed so utterly as to 
bear a slight resemblance to her grand- 
mother’s. 

‘I think I understand you, madam,” she 
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muttered ; “flattery would disgust and not 
delight or deceive ‘you. A brave front, an in- 
domitable spirit, an independent mind, will 
appeal mosti forcibly to you. It remains to 
see what manner of creature this nephew is.” 

When the dinner-bell sounded she went 
down. She had made no change in her dress, 
and Madam looked at her with approving 
eyés. Then she introduced her to a tall, 
rather fair young man; and as she spoke his 
name the hard voice softened somewhat, the 
cold fade flushed with a scarcely veiled tender- 
ness. 

‘“My nephew, Mr. Lester Hereford, Miss 
Morison.” 

The young man glanced rather curiously at 
her. Madam’s companions had been s0 
numerous and so altogether unsatisfactory, he 
could not help wondering what fate was in 
store for the. new-comer. 

What he saw was a small, prettily-rounded 
figure, a pale, proud face, beautiful only when 
animated; a pair of lips looking as though 
formed only for kissing, and yet which he felt 
sure could be very obstinate ; bright grey eyes, 
in whose unfathomable depths lay sorrow un- 
utterable; a mass of waving brown hair, 
which evidently defied all attempts to bind it 
into a state of tidiness. ; 

When she spoke her voice was low and 
sweet, and Lester Hereford mentally compared 
her with previous companions, nor did Mary 
suffer by the comparison. 

Once Mrs. Lindley looked at her, per- 
plexedly. . 

“Have I never seen you before, Miss 
Morison? Your face seems familiar to me.” 

A faint flush stained the pallor of her cheeks, 
as she answered steadily,— 

“T think you are mistaken, madam. Ihave 
lived all my life at Drumleigh.” 

“Do you know Riversdale at all? It is 
but a few miles from Drumleigh.”’ 

‘‘T have driven through the place once or 
twice. The Court is very fine.’’ 

paused a moment, then said, with 
a perceptible tremor in her tones,— 

“Some people of my own name resided 
there. Do you remember anything of them? 
pre sisanithyy died, within a few days of each 
other.” 

“T heard of the sad occurrence,” Mary 
said, clenching her hands under cover of the 
snowy cloth, ‘‘but I did not guess they were 
related to you.” ‘ 

“They were a shame and di to me!’ 

said, with sudden passion. ‘I never 
acknowledged them in life. I was glad to hear 
I was rid of them by death.” 

Mary looked down; she dared not trust her 
eyes or her voice, but Lester Hereford said, 
gently,— 

“ Hush, aunt! You wrong yourself bysuch 
a ” 
She accepted his rebuke almost meekly, and 


glancing at her cmegeinn , remarked,— 

‘* L believe they one child—a daughter.” 

‘“*I cannot say, madam; if it were so, I 
= rey her.”’ 

p in her own room that night, Mary gave 
vent to the passion burning in her; Mrs. 
Lindley’s cruel words rang in her ears, and 
roused her to extremest hate. She looked at 
her own reflection as she let down the masses 
of her hair, and smiled, scornfully,— 

“TI. am pretty, and clever enough,” she 
said, in a whisper, “to win that boy’s love, 
and I shall do it. Through him I will wound 
her; through him I will avenge my father’s 
wrongs, and win back his inheritance.” 

The following po tee instructed her 
as to her duties, which were many. Mary 
soon found her situation was no sinecure, but 
she made no complaint; despite her inde- 

dence was & tly so willing, that 

. Lindley oii bilo to entertain a liking 
for her, and seeing that Mary smiled grimly. 

She was to glance or speak Varels 


to Lester in his aunt’s. presence, but when 
they were alone she affected a pretty shyness, 
gaiety which made her’ in- 


a half-demure in 





finitely more charming to the young man 
than any woman he had ever met. 

He began to watch for her coming and going, 
to feel restless in her absence, and ridiculously 
happy when she was near. His chances of a 
téte-a-tétte were few and far between until 
Madam was confined to her room with a 
severe cold, and then, as the old saying has it, 
‘*he made hay whilst the sun shone.” 

They were both young, they were much 
together, and but for the fact that she loved 
Durward Venzel, Mary might have learned to 
reciprocate the poor boy’s passion ; as it was, 
at times she pitied him, and turned half- 
loathing from her purpose. 

So September came, and as Mary lingered 
in the gardens, gathering dablias, hsliotrope, 
and many-hued verbena for Madam’s rooms, 
she heard Lester’s step, and looked up in 
smiling greeting. 

‘*You have come to make my task easy,” 
she said. 

‘* Surely you have gathered enough already,” 
he answered, his hazel eyes looking love into 
hers. “Carry them to Mrs. Lindley, and 
come back tome. I want you most.” 

She smiled up at him—so innocent, so 
pretty. How could he guess what plots her 
busy brain was weaving, or how one day he 
would wish he had never seen her. . 

‘** You forget,” she half-whispered, ‘‘I am 
not my own mistress. I have yet to reed to 
Madam, and there are letters to write.” 

“How provoking you are, Miss Morison. 
You are as chary of your favours as—as—— ”’ 

‘Don’t try to find a simile,” she retorted, 
gaily, “‘ you are sure to fail.” 

He possessed himself of one hand. 

‘«Give me a flower, Mary?”’ he begged. 

She hesitated a moment, then said,— 

“Choose which you will have.” 

There was one creamy rose in her basket. 

‘*Give me that,’’ he said, indicating it by a 
gesture, and she obeyed, blushing as she did 
so; then wrenching her hand from him she 
hurried back to the house. 

Ina little while Lester appeared in Madam’s 
room, and imperiously requested that the 
hour of reading should be postponed. 

‘*T’ve come to amuse you, aunt,” he said, 
with a rather forced laugh. ‘ Shall I sing to 
you?” 

He had a fine voice, and Madam was pas- 
sionately fond of music, so she granted a 
ready permission.. He sat down before the 
piano and struck a few chords, then broke 
into Sullivan’s lovely little song, ‘“‘ Mary 
Morison,” 

The companion’s face flushed, and Madam 
started, glanced suspiciously from one to the 
other; but her nephew went on, unheeding the 
gathering storm. He sang the last verse with 
pi ad pathos, covertly making Mary’s con- 

sion. 


‘* Oh! Mary, wilt thou wrack his peace, 

Wha for thy sake would glady dee ? 

And wilt thou break that heart of his 
Whose only fault is loving thee ? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie, 
At least be pity to me shown, 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison.’’ 


When he had finished there was an ominous 
silence. Madam’s brow was stormy, and her 
eyes seemed to flash.fire, Mary, despite the 
fluttering of her heart, felt an a desire 
to laugh. Lester, too, was less com than 
he could have wished. Madam spoke at last, 
in the irest of tones. 

‘*Leave the room, Miss Morison; I have 
some important matters to discuss with my 
nephew.” 

ary rose, flushed and scornful, inwardly 
writhing under the insolent tone of Mrs. 
Lindley’s command. She went slowly from 
the room, and out upon the balcony ; then she 
smiled, and whispered in her heart,— 

‘* Your day now, but mine to come! I must 
win ; but, oh! Durward, my love—my love! 
when I have won shall I forget you—shall I be 
ratisfied ?” 





* She went miserably to her own room. She 
was very young, and her trials had been 
heavy, and yet it was not for her own sake 
she desired to thwart and cross her grand- 
mother’s purposes. The memory of those 
dear dead ones who had suffered, and been 
goaded to sin by Madam’s ambition, hate, and 
avarice, nerved her heart for the battle, kept 
her firm in her resolution. 

No sooner were Madam and her nephew 
alone than the former demanded,— 

“Why did you sing that song, and with 
such covert meaning? Is there some foolish 
flirtation between you and Miss Morison? ” 

The young man met her eyes steadily. 

‘*No, aunt; I have spoken no word to her 
that the world might not hear so far as I am 
concerned ; and she is #00 good and prudent a 
girl to risk her name by a vulgar flirtation.” 

“Good and prudent fiddlestick!” retorted 
Madam, indignantly. ‘‘Whatdo you know 
of her? She may be a foundling or a beggar’s 
child for aught you know.” 

‘Or for aught I care,” Lester said, stoutly. 
‘‘ Aunt, I love Mary, and if she will have me 
I will marry her,’’ and his handsome young 
face flushed as he made the confession. 

“You have settled matters yourself,” 
Madam remarked, coldly, although she 
trembled, for she loved-the boy. ‘Miss 
Morison will leave here to-morrow.” 

“You will not be so unjust; remember, she 
has given me no encouragement, does not even 
guess I love her, unless she has read that in 
myfface ; and I am old enough to choose for 
myself.” 

‘I suppose you know that if you act in 
direct opposition to my wishes you will receive 
but a paltry allowance until the day of my 
death. Poverty, a small house, a fretful wife, 
will soon destroy all your illusions, and you 
will find ‘love in a cottage’ pretty only in 
theory, and ‘bread-and-cheese and kisses’ 
very unappetising diet.” 

‘* You will, of course, please yourself, aunt,”’ 
he said, respectfully, and even affectionately ; 
‘but I cannot think you have any right to 
choose my wife for me. If Mary loves me it 
will be for myself, and not anything I ma 
possess; and if I do not marry her I will 
marry no other woman.” 

She tried ridicule, but the shafts of her wit 
could not pierce his armour of honesty and 

ood temper; and in a violent passion she 
ismissed him and summoned Mary to her 
presence. 

The girl was very pale, but she was com- 
poses and her lips wore a somewhat mocking 
smile. 

Madam was not conciliated by her expres- 
sion; she settled her gold rim spectacles, and 
glared at Mary from behind them. 

“ So, Miss Morison, you have inveigled my 
nephew into what he calls a love affair; you 
are like all of your class, forgetful of the 
difference between your rank and his—un- 
grateful, too, for all the favours I have 
bestowed upon you.” 

“Tf Mr. Hereford has honoured me by his 
preference I am flattered; that I have used 
any arts to entrap him I positively deny. 
And as for favours received, madam, I am at 
a loss to comprehend what you mean. I have 
served you well, for a less salary than your 
cook or your maid receives. If I am poor I 
am of gentle birth, and fitted to filleven the 
post of mistress of Hattersley Hall.” 

Her cool assurance staggered Mrs. Lindley, 
and she stared at her in blank astonishment. 

Mary laughed bitterly. 

“ You are surprised a poor companion dare 
speak so boldly ; you have been flattered and 
fawned upon until you have grown autocratic, 
and believe your little world should bow down 
at your feet, and be happy to grovel there. It 
hurts you to hear such truths from the ‘poor 
companion’s’ lips—it surprises you that she 
does not tremblein your presence, and humbly 
pray forgiveness. I trust the lesson may be 
salatary.’’ 

In a white heat, trembling so greatly that 
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the ribbons of her cap fluttered in the cool, | little money of my own. But do you think I | side his young wife his heart beat a. trifle 
soft ait, Madam cried,— can recompense you for any loss you may in- i) he wondered how she and Madam 

“Leave the room—and—and the house, | cur through me? Do you love me well enough | would meet. ; 
you insolent, audacious girl. Do you hear? | for such a sacrifice?” Mary still wore mourning, but. of a more 
Go--now, at once. Your luggage shall’ be} He caught her in his arms. expensive than on her first at 


sent after you.” 

Mary did mot stir; she only remarked 
calmly,— 

‘‘T shall be happy to go; but you have ap- 
parently forgotten the terms of our engage- 
ment, madam, I was to receive a quarter’s 
salary in lieu of a quarter's notice, provided 
we could not agree. I demand my right.” 

‘‘ You shall have it,” furious at being braved 
by so mere @ girl, and she crossed the room to 
her desk; unlocking it she took out a roll of 
notes. 

‘‘ Your quarter’s salary is seven pounds— 
that. will be——” 

‘* Pardon me, seven pounds ten; I am con- 
sequently entitled to fifteen pounds, Thank 
you,” as Madam, almost threw three five-pound 
notes to her. “I shall not trouble you for 
references. Good morning,” and without 
further . parley she walked out, leaving 
Madam aghast at her daring. 

She went up to her room, and there rapidly 
sketched out her plans. She determined not 
to write to the Everards of the sudden change 
in her life, neither djd she intend leaving Hat- 
tersley. She was young, but she knew that it 
is the exception, and not the rule, for absence 
tomake the heart of man grow fonder, She 
did not intend damaging her cause by leaving 
Lester Hereford whelly to Madam’s society. 
So, dressing herself, she walked down to the 
village, pausing at the house of a widow named 
Jarman, who had a room to let. 

The woman had very real cause to hate 
Mrs. Lindley, and did not regard her with the 
aive common to the villagers. She was only 
too pleased to let Mary have the room, know- 
ing well how annoyed her late employer would 
be. 

Mary sent up to the Hall for her luggage, 
and then sat down quietly to await the next 
actin the play. As she expected, Lester was 
not long in seeking her. She received him in 
the little parlour, made grot e by very 
curious prints representing the story of 
Joseph, and which it is only charitable to 
suppose were gross libels on him and hfs 
brethren. It was further ornamented by 
china shepherds and shepherdesses in every 
imaginable attitude, earthenware dogs, and @ 
huge metal teapot. 

The girl was calm, the young man flushed 
and confused, and he stammered a little over 
his greeting, and plunged hastily into the sub- 
ject which had taken him to the cottage. 

“Mary,” he said, frankly enough, “you 
must have guessed I loved you. I’m afraid 
you don’t care for me so well as I do for you; 
bat if you can think of me kindly, and give me 
the promise I ask, I shall be a happy man.” 
Then he paused, waiting for her to speak. 

Just one moment her heart failed her as she 
thought of Durwald Venzel, just a moment 
ner whole soul cried out for him; but she did 
not guceumb to the temptation assailing‘ her. 
She glaneéd down, and toyed with the ribbons 
on her dress, then said, shyly,— 

‘tL care for you more than you believe.” 

He interrupted her with an exclamation of 
joy, but she commanded silence by a gesture. 

“I must not, however, allow myself to be 
compromised by your attentions. I cannot 
stay in Hattersley, and when I am gone you 
will soon forget me.” 

‘© You shall not go,’’ he cried, impulsively ; 
“IT cannot bear to lose you. Mary, darling, 
if you love me, why should we not be married 
at once?” 

“Madam will never consent; «Ah! you do 
not. mean this,” but her heart beat high with 
a sense of triumph, felt even amidst her pain. 

“Not mean it? Try me, sweetheart. Lam 
of age, and you have no friends to object to 
our marriage. Only, Mary, if madam is very 
angry we shall be poor enough until the day 
of her death.”’ 

‘Lam not afraid of poverty, and I have a 





** Love you,’ he cried; ‘“‘ you are my life. 
Mary, I will get a license as soon as possible, 
and when you are once my wife aunt will be 
too wise to carry her resentment to any 
length.” 

He was so honest, so fond, that in her heart 
Mary pitied him. A short time since she had 
almost despised him for his love, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mapam sat in her boudoir in state, but the 
old eyes were weary, the haggard face almost 
sad; yet there was a look of anxious expect- 
ancy there wholly new to it. 

It was three months now since Lester Here- 
ford had made Mary his wife; and Mrs. 
Lindley, injher indignation, had forbidden him 
to enter the Hall again. He had taken her at 
her word, and carried his young bride off to 
Italy. He was so incensed with his great-aunt 
that he sent her no friendly~word or letter ; 
and although she was too proud to own it her 
heart ached for him, and many a time she 
was tenrpted to recall and forgive him; even 
for his sake to take Mary into favour. 

Lester himself was happy. Mary was. such 
a pleasant companion, such a model wife, that 
if at times he thought her manner cold, her 
a less than his, he felt himself a traitor and 
said,— 

“Tt is only her way.” 

She at first was most wretched. Day and 
night Durward Venzel’s face haunted her ; his 
pleading, miserable eyes reproached her; his 
last words rangin'her ears. But she did her 
best to forget him,and the pity she had at 
first felt for her young husband was rapidl 
changing into liking and esteem. She ha 
written to Mr. Everard, telling him of her 
marriage under an assumed name, and bég- 
eng ties to keep her secret a little longer. 

She was really afraid to confess her devotion 
to Lester ; she felt that to lose his‘love and his 


off the révelation from day to day, and it was 
not made when a letter from Madam reached 
them. She wrote,— 
“Dear Lester, 

‘You have wronged me bitterly, and made 
a fool of yourself; but it is a consolation to me 
to know that you will live to regret your folly. 
I said you should never enter the Hall again, so 
long asI had voice to forbid you; but after 
mature reflection I have decided that my vow 
was a rash one. Tosave ourname from scandal, 
and perhaps-because I require companionship, 
I ask you to return at once. The woman you 


‘have married (adventuress as she is) shall be 


received with the courtesy befitting her nt 
rank. I expect you by Thursday next; the 
carriage will meet you. 
“ Cuartorre Lrxbrey.” 
Mary smiled triumphantly. 
‘“T will pack up with all haste, Lester,” she 


said, 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

“ You don't mean to say you forgive her 
insolence to you, and are willing to ‘make’ 
friends?” ; 

“I think it foolish to continue family 
feuds,” she answered, with admirable gravity ; 
“go if you have no objection to urge we will 
start to-morrow.” fy 

In, his heart, he longed for.a breath of 
English air and a scamper over English 
downs; he was utterly weary of the li 
aimless, Italian life. Still, if Mary had wished 
it, ke would haye stayed on at Naples and 
made no sign of his disgust. He was gladshe 
had arrived at sucha sensible decision, and 
assisted her to the best of his ability to pre- 
pare for the journey. 

It was a dull night, late in ,December, when 
they arrived at Hattersley; the carriage was 
waiting them, and as Lester took his seat be- 





appearance 
the Hall, and it was relieved by white frilling 
about the throat and wrists, and at her breast 
she worea cluster of winter violets. 

She looked fair and sweet enough to please 
the most fastidious taste, and as she alighted 
and went slowly up thesteps, Madam, waiting 
her in the Hall, could not but acknowledge that 
she bore her new honours with an easy grace, 
as if to “ the manner born.” 

She greeted Lester frigidly, then, turning to 


ary,— 
“ You are welcome home,’’ she said, in 


‘trembling voice. ‘‘ Have you brought a maid 


No? Well, Harriet must attend you for the 
present.” ; 

She summoned her own Abigail. 

“Take Mrs. Hereford to.her room, and to- 
night she will need your services.”” — 

en shewentslowly back tothe dining-room. 

She was very much od, feebler, less self- 
asserting, and *8CO a. subduing 
Seclt dopa tha caetiqtualet Gen exletenals 
really dislike the girl; and.she was un y 
glad to have Lester back at the Hall. 

As the weeks wore abe { she could, but 
admire the manner in whieh Mary bore her- 
self. She interfered with none of madam’s 


arrangements, did not strive for. the 


mastery, 
was us to the domestics, and a model 
wife; in fact, so attentive was she to Lester’s 
wishes, that a dim fear stirred Madam's 
heart lest she should wean him altogether 
from her. 

Mary had married Lester merely as a 
means to her revenge, but she was growing 
very fond and proud of ‘her handsome youn 
husband; thought less each day of Durward 
Venzel, who meanwhile ings istently 
of Mr, Everard where he had hidden Mary. 
But the lawyer would tell him nothing, and 
in the spring of the following year, tiring of 
Riversdale, longing to see once ‘more the 


woman he loved, Nea en for her voice, her 
touch, her smile, he Sha ‘and started on 


I 
reverence would be hard indeed. So she put | * Walking tour through the West of England. 


It so happened that in April Mrs. 
had fallen ill, and on her convalescence her 
doctor had advised change of air and scene. 
So she with Mary and Lester had travelled 
down to Moresbury, a pretty village a few 


| miles from Clifton, 


Here they intended staying fora few weeks, 
and Lester enga: sare ay pretty, 
_— old inn, which once been a posting- 

ouse. 4 

For two or three’ days they: had most 
delightfal weather, and Mary forgot all ‘her 
fears as to Lester’s anger when heshould hear 
her story; and-was, for the time, nearer 


‘happiness than she had been for ‘many 


m t jo 
On the feurth day, however, the rain fel} 
heavily, and it was so cold they! were glad tc 
draw around the fire. There was no piané and 
few books, so that they were ata loss how’ to 
while away the long hours. However, towards 
evening the rarrival of a 
stirred the inn to something like livel 
and Mary amused herself by retailing to 
Lester the landlady’s bustling directions:con- 
cerning the *s room. Presently the 
good son] in the.open doorway. 
“Oh | if you please,” she said, cy 
deep curtsey, “ would mind the man 
sharing this room with you until the fire has 
drawn up in the parlour?. It’s a bitter cold 
night, and he was awful wet.’ i 
Lester answered heartily that the stranger 
was very welcome to join them; and presently 
they heard a man’s step on the flagged pas- 
sage, and @ man’s yoice greeting them, in 
refined accents. 


Save for the firelight the room was,dark, 
but Mary started to-her feet at: the first tones 
of that well-remembered-voice. All thecolour 
had gone from her face, and there was.e look 
of feat inher eyes. Detection must: ensue, 
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for the new-comer was none other than Dur- 


ward, 

To add to her dismay Madam querulously 
asked that lights might be brought in. Mary 
sank upon the couch, feeling that the worst 
hour of her life had come, 

The landlady soon appeared with candles, 
which she placed upon the table and side- 
boards. 

Then Lester turned to his guest. 

“ My aunt, Mrs, Lindley, my——” 

But Durward’s exclamation stayed his 
words, 

“ Mary!” he cried, “ MissLindley !This is 
an unexpected pleasure ! ” 

Even in that dim light Lester saw her face 
was drawn and pale, and with a vague dread 
of coming trouble, he said,— 

“Pardon n.e, sir, this is a case of mistaken 
identity. This lady is Mrs. Hereford, my 
wife; she was Miss Mary Morison.” 

Durward looked from oné to the other in 
bewilderment ; Madam leaned forward, and 
peered at the girl through her spectacles. 

“Tell me what that man means? ” she said, 


sharply. 

Mary laughed harshly. ; 

“In me he has recognised a friend. Forgive 
me Lester, that’ I have deceived you; I 
married you ‘under an assumed name, 
Madam,” meeting the elder woman’s eyes 
with a flash of triumph in her own, “I am 
an Lindley, the only child of Edward 
Lindley, and consequently your grand- 
daughter.” 

Madam fell back in her chair; her jaw 
dropped, and her hands hung stiff and 
clenched by her side. Lester stared at his wife 
and then at his aunt, scarcely comprehend- 
ing; and Durward, feeling himself de trop, left 
the room. ‘Then Madam contrived to say,— 

“Take me upstairs, Lester. I—I always 
said she was—an—an adventuress.” 

With difficulty he bore the tall, gaunt 
figure up the narrow staircase, and then. re- 
turned to Mary. She was’seated on thecouch, 
her face hidden in her hands, sobhing bitterly. 
He stood looking down reproachfully, yet 
tenderly ; then he asked,— 

i tate ea could you so deceive 
me uw 

She did not glance up at him, but she 
pleaded,— — 


‘Forgive me Lester. You cannot under- | y 
- stand my temptations ; and if I had come to 


you as Mary Lindley, with a stain upon my 
name nothing could wash away, would you 
have loved and desired me for your wife ?’”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, steadily. “I should 
have done that, in any case.” 

“ You are good! you are good !’’ she sobbed, 
catching his hands and kissing them. “I 
deserve your er,and you give me love. 
Oh, my husband ! oh! my husband ! how can 
I ever recover my place in your esteem 7 how 
teach you to forget my deception, and confide 
inme? Let me tell you what led me'to play 
such a part towards you. I did not know 
until my father and mother were buried that 
Iwas a child of shame. In that’ hour all that 
was good in me changed to evil, and I vowed 
to revénge their wrongs. I don’t believe I 
thought of myself, or what wonld happen to 
me if my plans succeeded. Ionly vowed to 
wrest the property that should have been my 
father’s, from Madam and you. I did not see 
how it was to be done, but fortune favoured | 
me, and——” 

He interrupted her in a voice hoarse with 
dread 


‘“Mary, tell ‘me the truth,’ keep no { 
back from me, Do you love rr Le 

“ Yes,” she answered, ly, and clasped 
her arms about him. “Oh, yes, I love you— 
you must never doubt that.” 

He caught her close. 

“ Then, dear wife, let us never refer to this’ 
unhappy subject by word or look; and in 
time aunt will be‘reconciled to‘you.’’ , 

When he went upstairs that night He 
tapped at Madam’s door, but réceived no 


in, and saw her lying stiff and rigid, with 
clenched hands, and horribly staring eyes. 
tee 4 alarmed, he roused the house, and 
would have started himself for a medical man, 
but Mary drew him back. 
“Don’t leave me,’ she pleaded, “I am 
frightened of her. Oh! Lester, if I am the 
cause of this!” 
“* Hush, hush, sweetheart!” he said, sooth- 
ingly, “ go and lie down.” 
“No, I must stay with you; I may be 
‘wanted.” 
_ Doctor Forbes arrived in an incredibly 
short time, and after a brief examination 
said Madam was a victim to paralysis, which 
would doubtless affect her speech as greatly 
as her body. He would not say the case was 
hopeléss, but at her age it was not likely to 
rove fatal ; he thought it had been threatening 
"Day aftet Gay theeed; aitd Maden tay hel 
ay after day pt , and Madam lay help- 
less fe speechio. Mary tended her with 
gentle hands, and seemed to anticipate her 
every want. The old woman’s eyes followed 
her with a sort of ‘wondering gaze as’ she 
moved about the room, noiselessly, gracefully. 
Perhaps as she lay there her thoughts turned 
to ‘her earlier life, when her boy’s voice had 
made music in the house, when he would 
‘have loved her had she but permitted it. 
It maybe, too, she began to trace a resem- 
‘blance to him in Mary’s clear-cut features 
and deep, grey eyes. Perhaps, too, something 
of remorsé stirred'the hard old heart, and a 
certain admiration for this slim girl who had 
so easily outwitted her ; but this mood was of 
short duration. 
Durward Venzel still stayed on at the inn, 
resolved not to leave until he had seen and 
spoken to Mary. ‘The sudden knowledge of 
her marriage, the secrecy Mr. Everard had 
observed about if, puzzled him. 
He almost believed she had been coerced, 
because he remembered the lock in her eyes 
when she bade him grey in Riversdale 
churchyard.’ She had loved him then’ he 
had read it in her despairing voice, and on her 
white young face. 
Surely, he argued, she could not forget him 
in so short a time, and for so merea boy ! 
Why, he (Durward) was as well-born and rich 
as Lester Hereford, was intellectually and 
physically his superior! She must love him 
et! - 


Finding that Mary consistently avoided him 
he wrote her a note, almost demanding an 
interview ; and hoping that it was merely to 
say good-bye, she went out to‘meet him in the 
garden, 

Unfortunately, as she ran ‘downstairs, she 
dropped the note, and it was found shortly 
afterwards by Lester. He did not mean to 
be dishonourable, but the words that met his 
eyes riveted his attention, and as he read 
them'his young face grew old and grey with 
anguish and bitter disappointment. 

* Mary ys ran),—By all my misery, and for 
the sake of all our past love, meet me in the 
arbour. I havea question to ask, and when 
it is answered I will go. Do not refuse so 
small a favour to the man whose whole life 
you have wrecked. “ Durwarp.”” 
With hate in his heart towards this man 
who dare remind his wife of an old love, and 
indignation at what he believed her duplicity, 
with a terrible doubt that she had never 
cared for him, he went swiftly into the 


rden. 

eerie first thotight had been of revenge, bit 
as the soft breeze fanned his brow, and lifted 
the air about ‘his temples, he saw in a flash 
that any violence on wo er would create a 
scandal, and even were Mary guilty he would 
not have her made a byword and ashame 
among tine wives. No, her name must never 
be mentioned with that of Venzel’s. i 

He moved’ softly towards the arbour. He 
could hear voices speaking, and one was hers. 
.“ You treated’ mé shamefully, Mary. You 
won iy love and then’ threw it aside. You 
hid yourself from me, sent no word of your 





answers, ‘Thinking she miglit be ill he looked 


marriage, and you knew that so long as I was 


> 
x - 





in ignorance of the ceremony I should hold 
myself bound to you.” 
’ ‘Then Mary’ spoke. 

“T acknowledge all these things. To attain 
my ends I was compelled to behave badly to 
more than one, and nowI think it would be 
best to part. If my husband found us thus 
he might believe he had cause for jealousy.” 

Durward was almost mad with his pain | 
and rage. 

“*T swear,” he cried, “you loved me when 
we parted, more than life itself. Did’ you 
love me on the day you married Lindley ?,” 

The wretched listener waited for her an- 
swer ; but none came, and Venzel cried, 
triumphantly,— 

“ You cannot deny you did! Will you deny 
that I am dearer to you now than he?” 

Lester dared stay to hear us more. Like a 
guilty creature he stole back to the house, 
with murder in his heart ; had he but stayed 


‘all the anguish which followed would have 


spared him. At Durward’s insulting 
speech Mary drew herself erect, and her grey 
eyes flashed. 

“As a wife I should be sacred to you; no 
words (such as you-have spoken) should have 
been addressed to me, Pray disabuse your 
mind of the idea that you have any hold upom 
my affections, any place in my‘heart. If I 
did not give Mr. Hereford the love that should 
have been his when first I took his name, at 
least itis his now. He is more to me than life, 
or wealth, or honour.” 

She turned and left him standing there, and 
entering the house went-to her room. She was 
agitated, and wished to be alone, so that she 
might recoyer her composure before meeting 
Lester, Her lips parted in a smile as she 


thought of' him, of all his devotion, and his 


generous ‘forgiveness of her deceit. Oh! she 
would be a good and loyal wife; she would 
live only to serve him, only to minister to his 
wishes. And as she thought thus, her 


‘husband sat in an adjoining apartment, his 


head bowed upon his arms, his heart torn 
with conflicting emotions. Only one aoe 
was clear to him; the old relationship coul 
never be taken up by them; she did not love 
him, she had never loved him. Why could he 
not die and leave her free to marry the man 
of her choice. He lifted his head and caught 
a dim reflection in an opposite mirror, of his 
strong, sinewy frame, so instinct’ with life 
and power; and he laughed in the bitterness 
of his soul, thinking death was far enough away 
from him. Oh! how could he bear his lot? 
To be as he had been was impossible; and yet. 
to put her from him, to live without the 
sound of her voice, the gentle touch of her 
small, softthand, his head drooped low, and 
suddenly he broke into bitter groans, and 
wept like a little child. 





CHAPTER V. 


Wuen his emotion was spent he sat listen= 
ing dully to the sounds proceeding from his 
wife’s apartment. Once she crossed the 
room, and once, (her composure being re- 
gained) she broke into song. It was a balled 
by Virginia Gabriel that she chose, the words 
by Russell Grey. 

In ‘after days the recollection of that song 
would add’ to their grief; the sound of the 
familiar notes and words increase their pain. 
Now Mary sang, with no premonition of woe, 
softly and pathetically. She had fallen upon 
the last verse. 

We lived together, you and I, 

In those old years, tried friends no more, 

Did we ever dream of what was to he ? 

... Could we, span the years that were on before 
If we lived together, you and I? 
Was it wise that the love was never told? 

Was it better to let the time glide on, 

Till both.Jife and love were old?” 

Hush!” gaidthe listener, in an .awkal 
voice, ‘‘you break my heart.” 

As if in answer:to his cry the song ceased, 
and-he heard Mary:go upto his aunt's room. 
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“How shall we meet?” he - questioned, 
wildly, ‘‘she and I? Oh, heaven; my wife— 
yet not my love, but his—but his. I might 
have taken some great revenge on him, but 
for her sake I spare him. Mary, Mary, I 
ceuld forgive you all but this last blow!” 

The golden- morning waned; outside the 
birds were singing, and all the sounds of coun- 
try life were ripe. Lester looked out with 
weary eyes, and as in a dream saw the snowy 
blossoms of the huge pear-trees outside, the 
tender, wrinkled leaves of the chestnuts but 
newly burst from their sheaths. The world 
was so fair, so very fair. Ah! why was it so 
full of anguish ? 

He wondered how Mary could sing, how she 
could go about the accustomed ways! He re- 
membered Madam had called her an adven- 
iy Surely she was worse—an unfaithful 
wife! 

At last he heard thesoft sweep of a woman’s 
skirts upon the stairs, and he knew that she 
was drawing near. Her light step sounded 
outside his door, her hand pushed it open. 

‘*Oh, Lester!’ she cried, with a start, ‘I 
did not know you were in?” and then at the 
change in his face she paused, her heart grow- 
ing sick with fear. She went close to him. 

‘* What is it, husband ?”’ she questioned, all 
her jery. in hereyes. ‘ Tell me what has hap- 

m ? ” 

His gaze, reproachful and agonised, met 
hers 


“Mary, Mary!’ he said, “ you should have 
spared me this, I did not deserve it at your 
hanas.”’ 

“What do you mean? I cannot under- 
stand,”’ and her voice was nearly inaudible. 

“Why will you make me speak out what 
should be your shame? Mary, I heard what 
passed between you and Venzel in the arbour. 
I found the note you lost, and I read it. I 
did not mean to be dishonourable, but I stole 
out after you, and I listened——”’ 

She flung her arms about him. 

‘“* My dear, oh! my husband listen to mea 
moment. If you heard all! you surely must 
know that you are first and last with me. I 
have deceived you once, but I am not deceiving 
you now.” 

He grasped her by the shoulders. 

‘* Tell me truly,’’ he said, almost harshly, 
‘*did you love me when you married me? I 
am waiting your answer.” 

‘“‘ Lester, I love you with all my. heart, with 
all my life ! ” she cried, passionately, and strove 
to draw down his face to hers, but he resisted 
her efforts. 

‘** Answer my question, I want no evasions. 
On the day when you became my wife, was 
your love for that man dead—was I first with 
you?” 

She could not lie to him; she only lifted 
her eyes in mute entreaty to those miserable 
ones above. Gently, but firmly, he put her 
aside. He sank into a chair, and drooped his 
head in his hands. 

“T am answered,”’ he said, wearily ; “ you 
had better far have killed me.”’ 

She knelt at his feet—she laid her soft cheek 
to his clenched and knotted hands ; she prayed 
him, in tenderest accents, with many a pas- 
sionate word, to believe that she was his loyal 
and devoted wife. She confessed all her short- 
comings, hiding nothing from him, perhaps 
blaming herself over-much. But to all her 

rayers, all her loving words, he turned a 
eaf ear, until, in heartrending tones, she 


cried,— 

‘Oh, Heaven! my vengeance has recoiled 
upon myself.” 

She lost all hope then, and seemed suddenly 
to have grown thin and worn. From under 
her heavy lashes her eyes looked out with 
dreary despair, and when she spoke her voice 
was so changed, so muffled, Lester could 
scarcely believe it hers. 

‘* What are you going to do with me?” she 
——_ not attempting to rise to her 

eet. 
“T shall not make your name a byword; I 
shall not bring shame upon you. To the world 





we will be the same; only you and I will 
know there is a gulf between which neither 
can bridge over. Or, if you preferit, I will go 
away and leave you at the Hall. I will bear 
all blame—you shall go free.” 

She listened in silence. It seemed to him 
she was indifferent ; but when she lifted her 
head, and he saw the expression of her face, 
he could no longer entertain such an opinion. 
She spoke with an evident effort. 

“‘T am the sinner, the punishment must be 
mine; but one day I think you will be sorry 
for me, and wish you had been ‘more lenient. 
I could not bear.to go on day by day living 
near you, seeing you, hearing your voice, and 
yet a strangerso you. Neither will I allow you 
to exile yourself from your home. I will leave 
you. I will go to those who love me, despite 
my sins, whose affection I never fully realised 
or appreciated. And I pray, oh! I pray that 
I shall soon leave you free; but Iam so young 
and strong—so young and strong—and there 
are years of bitter life before me.” 

Then she began to weep and lament in a'quiet 
hopeless way, that wrung Lester Hereford’s 
heart with many an added pang. He feared his 
own strength of purpose, if he:listened longer 
to her dear voice, and bade her sternly “ get 


up. 

Like a child she obeyed. She seemed no 
longer to have any will of her own ; and stand- 
ing with hands tightly clasped before her, 
waited for any command he should give. 

‘We will decide upon nothing rashly; it 
would be well to wait until to-morrow before 
acting. Now I beg you will leave me.” 

_ be ve ge - door ; there Son paused, 
and rega‘ im despairingly. He gave no 
sign of relenting, and, ica 9 ie heavily, she 
turned away. She could never tell how she 
spent those twenty-four hours—how she con- 
trived to hide her misery from them all, 

Throughout the dreary night she watched 
and wept by Madam’s bed, and tried to pray 
that Heaven would turn her husband’s heart to 
her, but no words would come; she could not 
pray even in thought. 

oon came at last, and once more she stood 
in her husband’s presence. He: waited for 
her to speak; she did so after a short silence. 

‘*T have tried to think what is best for you 
and for me, and I know that there is but one 
thing left me to. do. I am going away from 
you, and I shall not trouble you any more. I 
have decided to return to the Everards; for 
my father’s sake they will be good to me in my 
caledatie. If yon are ever sick or in trouble, 
if. you ever need me I will come to you, but 
in no other case will I recall myself to you. . I 
should like to go this evening.”’ 

‘* Have you thought that you must travelall 
night?” 

“T shall not mind that; I begin to prefer 
solitude,” she answered, drearily. 

** And,’”’ with fierce suspicion, ‘ did it never 
occur to you that in going to Riversdale you 
will be near Venzel ? : 

Her angeles eyes reproached him, but she 
said simply,— 

“Of my own will I will never exchange 
any further speech with him. I may go?” 

“If you wish it; your train starts at 5.30, I 
will go with you to the station; afterwards I 
sg write you what arrangements I havemade 

or you.” 

She bowed and slowly went from the room, 
and he, groaning in spirit, thought miserably 
what life would be for him without her 
presence and ‘her love. His heart was 


hot and very bitter ageinnt her; he did not 
dear to her; he | 
remembered only how much she had to gain | 


believe he had ever 


by marriage with him, how much. to lose if 
her project failed. Of course, had she become 
Durward's wife, he must havé learned her 
history ; she had evidently feared that. 

“Oh!” he said, in his angry sorrow, ‘she 
has played her part well ; from first to last 
she deceived me. How. can I have any 
faith in her most solemn oaths .and protesta- 
tions?”’ 

He sat alone until five o'clock, when a cab 





drove up to the door, and he knew the hour 

of Mary’s departure had come. He rose up 

heavily, as one: whose limbs are weary with 

leas travelling, and walked slowly to the 
oor. 

There Mary waited him, She spoke in a 
mechanical way, and her eyes were hard and 
bright in their tearless woe. 

‘*Thave been to Madam’s room,” she said, 
“but she is asleep. You must wish her good- 
bye in my stead, and tell her that her béte noir 
i ote removed from her sight. She will be 
g ” 

She went downstairs before him, and stepped. 
into the cab, not waiting his assistance. All 
through the jong drive they were silent, neither 
being capable of speech, neither daring to look 
into the other’s face. Each felt that. the 
coming years held only bitterness and anguish 
of spirit; each realised that the coming part- 
ing would be worse than death. Deatlt! Oh! 
what of fear is there in it, when all one’s hopes 
are stricken down, where joy is flown, and love 
lies bleeding ? 

At the little station at last. Lester attended 
to Mary’s luggage; then, placing her in a car- 
riage, stood by the door, looking round list 
lessly. She was the only first-class passenger ; 
the officials were at the remote end of the 

latform. Mary glanced round quickly and 
everishly—alongthe level walk, with its prett 
fiower-beds, at the unheeding officials, ani 
lastly at Lester’s miserable, haggard, young 
face. Then she leaned towards him, a world 
of entreating love in her grey eyes. 

‘* Husband,” she said, and he started at the 
word, “dear husband, kiss me once before I 
go; show me at least you do not quite hate 
me!” 

He hesitated, and she sank back among the 
cushions,.a hard look on her face, and such a 
bitter anguish in her heart, that surely even 
he would pity her could he but see her as she 
was. A bright spot burned upon her cheeks, 
and her eyes were brilliant with pain. 

** As you will,” she said, in measured tones, 
“ but it was a little thing to ask.” 

And whilst he still hesitated, whilst love 
and anger raged in his heart, tossed him 
hither and thither a helpless victim, a porter 
closed the carriage doors; the signal was 
given, and in a moment M was slowly 
receding from sight. If he relented then, if 
his whole soul cried out forher, he gave no 
sign ; but to the last watched that white, set 
face, with its darkening eyes, and when he 
could see it no more turned slowly home- 
wards, feeling bereft of hope and love for ever- 


more. 

Reaching the inn, a man told him Mrs. 
Lindley. was:awake, and had made signs that 
she wanted him. He went to her room at 
once, 

The cold, keen eyes, unchanged even by 
her calamity, seemed to look him through and 
through—to read his every thought, and 
question him as to the change in him. 

He sat down, keeping his face well in the 
shadow ; then he said, bluntly,— 

* Aunt, Mary has gone from us; she is now 
on her way to Riversdale.” 

Madam stirred slightly, and a faint flush 
came all papa seen, iggy pe ada 
She st to speak, but her efforts were 
vain, pase g pn be entreated her not to harass 
herself so terribly. He drew nearer, and 
clasped her helpless hand in his. She had been 
a hard, bitter woman, but she had loved him 
well, and in his desolation he reproached him- 
self that he had valued her tenderness and 
care so lightly. He sat with her far into the 
night, watching by her whilst she slept. 

en at last she woke it was nearly mid- 
night, and he thought that there was a change 
in her; she looked more natural, her features 
were Jess rigid, and once more she tried to 
frame some 8 Lester stoo low ; it 
seemed that by sheer force of her indomitable 
will she forced the almost unintelligible 
words,— 

“T—am—glad—she has gone,” and a 
malignant smile passed over her face, 
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Later on she spoke again,— 
** Never—forgive—her,” then relapsed into 


silence. 
But day by day her Ih came back to her 
slowly, but surely; and she regained the use 


of her right hand. In a little time Lester 
was able to move her to Hattersley. She was 
very feeble, very querulous, but he bore all her 
whims and caprices with a gentleness and 
patience very rare in him. 

One lovely June day, when he sat with her, 
she said, with sudden irrelevancy (for they had 
‘been talking of the estate),— 

“You never hear from that woman, Lester ?”’ 

“No, aunt,” he answered, coldly, ‘we 


_ thought it best not to correspond.” 


She seized his arm, and held it in a tight 
clasp, whilst she said fiercely,— 

“Swear to me that you will never forgive 
her ; that if she knelt to you, pleading pardon, 
you would spurn her from you. Oh! my curse 
rest upon her! She deceived us both—true 
daughter of her wretched parents—never for- 
give, never forget!” 

_'The hate and malice on her face were terrible 
to see. Lester almost loathed her in that 
moment, but she seemed not to notice that, as 
she went on slowly,— 

“Surely you may free yourself of her? She 
married you under an assumed name—won 
you by fraud——_” 

He interrupted coldly,— 

“She is my wife, oul her name is precious 
tome!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen Mary left Moresbury behind her it 
seemed that she had said farewell to all hope. 
She believed that she would never. again look 
on her husband’s face—that their parting was 
indeed final. All other thoughts were merged 
in that bitter one. She had no sense of shame 
in returning to her guardians, no remembrance 
that many of her one-time friends and ac- 
quaintances would say ill-natured and cruel 
things of her; she never reflected what a 
miserable lot is that of a “‘grass-widow.” 
She only knew she loved Lester, and that she 
had lost him. 

She had not telegraphed to the Everards; 
consequently, when she reached Riversdale, 
there was no one to meet or give her friendly 
greeting. It was quite. dark, but she was 
beyond bodily fear; so leaving her luggage in 
charge of a porter, she started for ‘‘ The Dene.” 
She et ite few people on the way, for 
the road was a lonely one. A countryman 
bade her good:night, but she did not respond. 
On and on she went, never stopping until she 
came tothe Court. She looked towards it with 
heavy eyes, and was just able to descry its 
turrets and gables standing out black against 
a dull sky. 

Her thoughts turned to Vinzel, 

“Oh!” she moaned, in her wrung heart, ‘I 
wish I had never known you—I wish you had 
never spoken to me of love. But for you even 
now I might be happy.” 

Then she went on again, and now the lights 
from ‘The Dene” windows: gleamed out 
across the road; the drawing-room blinds 
were up,and she could ry 8 Everard 
placidly knitting, whilst the good lawyer read 
to her. She covered her face with her cold 
and trembling hands ; and thinking of all the 
goodness and the tenderness she had ex- 
perienced in that house, wished fervently she 
had never left its shelter. 

Timidly she knocked for admission. A 
neat maid-servant opened the door, and as 
the light fell upon Mary’s pale face and 

eyes she uttered an exclamation of 
startled surprise, which brought Mr. Everard 
downstairs. 

“Mary!” he cried, and reading from her 
expression that she was in some me trouble, 
he motioned the maid away. “Come in, my 
dear, come in!” and the unhappy girl, stagger. 
ing, forward threw her arms about him, cry- 
ing,— 





“Take me in, for charity’s sake; I am all 
alone in the world.” 

He stayed to ask no question, to make no 
reply; he merely passed his arm about her 
and drew her upstairs. She went unresistingly 
with him, as confidingly asa child, and paused 
on the landing, as he bade her, whilst he went 
to prepare Mrs. Everard for her coming. 

For a few moments Mary heard the mur- 
mur of voices, and then there came the sound 
of hurrying feet, and she saw welcomin 
hands stretched ‘out to her. With a low, wil 
sob she threw herself upon Mrs. Everard’s 
bosom, imploring that they would not send 
her away, entreating that she might die 
amongst them, for her heart was broken. 
She felt her friend's tears warm upon her 
brow ; she felt fond kisses rained upon her lips 
and cheeks, and then for a time she knew no 
more, but sank, helpless, senseless, to the 
floor. When she recovered consciousness she 
was lying upon the bed which once had been 
her own, and Mrs. Everard was applying all 
manner of restoratives. 

The next day she was well enough to go 
downstairs, and;to tell all her miserable story. 
She had expected re es, and perhaps a 
little coldness, but she met neither; indeed, 
the Everards were only too willing to cast all 
the blame upon Lester, but this she would not 
allow. 

**No, oh! no,” she said, hotly; ‘‘he is the 
noblest and best of men, and I wronged him 
bitterly. All the blame is mine; all the 
sorrow I now bear of my own working. I 
should utter no complaint.” 

As the days wore by there reached Mr. 
Everard a letter from Lester’s solicitor, offer- 
ing Mary a very handsome allowance ; but the 
latter declined to accept it on his ward’s 
behalf, stating that she would be his heiress, 
and consequently in no need of any settlement 
Mr. Hereford might make. It was her wish 
that she sheuld accept nothing from him. 

After that no news reached them of Lester 
for several months, but towards the close of 
September Mary read of Madam’s death, and 
her nephew's departure for France. Until 
then she had gone on hoping that he would 
pardon her, send some message of love ; but 
all hope forsook her then, and she shrank from 
the curious regard of the neighbours. She 
refused to leave the house, even to visit her 
parents’ ve, and grew so wan, so hollow- 
eyed that the Everards began to fear for her 
life, and would have written Lester to that 
effect, but she forbade them. 

Mr. Everard, who was retiring from 
ractice, hastily concluded arrangements with 
is successor, and suggested to his wife that 

they should carry Mary off to some place 
where, by change of air and scene, she might 
learn forgetfulness, and win back all her lost 
health and bloom. She went with them un- 
complainingly; she murmured at nothing 
then, seemed to have no wishes and no will of 
her own. 

They took her first to Cornwall, and after 
that to Jersey, but her fading health made it 
impossible for them to pursue their travels. 
Nothing appeared to amuse her—nothing 
roused her from the lethargy into which she 
had fallen; and at last Mr. Everard wrote 
Lester’s solicitor, demanding his client’s 


‘address. It was at once forwarded to him, 


and Mr. Everard despatched a letter to the 
young man, begging him to return and effect 
a reconciliation with his wife, as he feared 
she was dying. But Lester had left Vienna 
without acquainting any one with his move- 
ments; so the letter followed him from place 
to place, always arriving too late. And as 
the weary weeks wore by, bringing no message 
from him. Mary drooped still more, and all her 
prayer was that she might die; ‘‘for,” she 
raid, ‘when I am dead he will pity me and 
forgive; no one cherishes hate against the 
dead.”’ 

One day she wandered down to the beach 
alone. It was low tide and,’she seated herself 
upon a boulder, and listlessly watched the 
children at play; listened to their voices 





raised in laughter and shouting, and envied 
them their happiness, 

The May sun went slowly sloping to the 
West until it seemed to kiss the waves, where 
they leapt up to meet the horizon. One 
by one the nurses claimed and carried off 
their charges ; but still she sat there, dreaming 
of the dead past, and longing passionately to 
see and converse with Lester ‘but once” 
before the end came. The afternoon was 
warm, and perhaps the soft lapping of the 
waves upon the beach made her drowsy. How- 
ever that might be, she gradually slid into a 
recumbent position, and with her head resting 
on her arms fell fast asleep as a little child. 
In her dreams Lester came to her, and stoop- 
ing over her, kissed her and whispered no’ 
words; spoke to her of forgiveness an 
future happiness. She smiled and whispered 
his name, stirred a little, but did not wake; 
and the waves were creeping very near—the 
tide was fast coming in. 

She woke at last with a start, and sitting up 
rubbed her eyes, thinking miserably that her 
troubles were cruel enough without these 
mocking dreams coming to torture her. She 
looked round, at first with an unseeing 
gaze, but gradually her eyes dilated with fear, 
and her face fell forward on her hands. She 
was wholly surrounded by water, which rose 
ever higher and higher, and there seemed no 
way of escape opened to her. She bent her 
face low, and, too weak to struggle against it, 
bowed her head to her fate. 

Her thoughts turned lovingly towards the 
good souls who would now be so anxiously 
waiting her coming. She wondered how they 
would grieve when the waves washed up her 
dead body, and thought, in a piteous way, that 
at last Lester would be free—and happy. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Everard paced up 
and down on the hotel green anxiously watch- 
ing and waiting her return. They made 
inquiries of several visitors, but could learn 
nothing of her, until a little girl volunteered 
the information that she had seen Mrs, 
Hereford on the beach two hours ago. Mr. 
Everard was frantic; he rushed down to the 
very edge of the cliffs, and leaning over looked 
below. After long and careful scrutiny he 
caught sight of a dark-robed figure, appa- 
rently lying down upon a boulder, which in the 
course of half-an-hour would be covered by 
the rapidly-rising waves. With a groan he 
turned upon the assembled fishermen, and 
offered a handsome reward to any man who 
would venture out to Mary’s rescue. But they 
one and all shook their heads, saying they had 
wives and children to consider ; that the beach 
was dangerous on account of the many 
boulders; that there was but one way to 
reach her, and that was by being lowered over 
the cliffs, and éven then the most dangerous 
part of the enterprise was to come; that 
he must be a strong and a cautious swimmer 
to breast such waves; and even if he reached 
the lady, the question was, could he succeed 
in bringing her back—would his strength 
suffice them both ? 

‘**Oh!” cried Mr. Everard, ‘‘ tbat I were 
young and able.”” He looked down at his limbs 
with a groan ; they were very inadequate to the 
task, and lately he had been a victim to 
rheumatism, so that he was powerless to help 
the girl he loved, as though she were his 

hild 


child. 

As he turned in his impotent despair he saw 
some men approaching from the direction of 
the hotel bearing ropes—but of what use were 
they when none dare perform the descent ? 

As they drew nearer he saw the foremost of 
them was young, handsome, and beyond doubt 
a gentleman. He made his way through the 
little crowd. 

‘* You are her father? ’”’ he said quickly, and 
Mr. Everard bowed. ; 

“Tf you are willing to trust me,” he said, 
quietly, “‘I am willing to attempt the 
rescue.” 

Mr. Everard tried to thank him, but his 
words were unintelligible, and the young man 
interrupted him with a half, bitter smile. 
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‘‘Small thanks are due to me ; and even jf 
I give my life it is so poora gift that ii is 
scareely worth acceptance. Now,.my.men, 
make fast the ropes; we have no time. to lose. 
if,” to Mr. Everard, “if, sir, I, do not.restore 
her to you neither shalkI return. I will not 
come back alone,” 

By this time a great crowd had collected. 
Men and woren stood by with bated breath, 
watching the handsome and generous young 
stranger, as he was carefully lowered over the 
edge of the cliff; in their hearts they believed 
he was going to certain death. Those who 
held the ropes drew their breath hard, planted 
their feet firmly, and prayed ina rough, honest 
mee that ‘‘the bonnie boy” might come to no 
ill. 


Then followed a time of terrible ‘suspense ; 
and the hardier ones of the crowd lying down, 
looking below, saw the stranger carefully 
guarded his face from the jagged edges of 
stone. 

At last there was a shout anda. sob of 
thankfulness, as his feet touched the sands. 
The water there was very shallow, scarcely 
above his ancles, and he paused to loosen the 
ropes ; then divesting himself of coat and vest 
walked across the sands until the water 
reached his waist. 

He had said he knew the beach well, and 
they saw that was evidently no idle boast, as 
he picked his way carefully between the hidden 
boulders ; his swimming, said the fishermen, 
‘‘was splendid.” Qn and on he went, appar- 
ently without any sense of exhaustion ; nearer 
and nearer he drew to that hapless recumbent 
figure; he cried to the girl once, but she did 
not seem to hear him; she had sank into a 
stupor, and was happily unconscious of her 
danger. The waves tossed him to and fro, bat 
seemed rather to play with than baffle him. 
Sometimes the foam broke in sprays about his 
head, hid it from the watchers, and then they 
muttered amongst themselves that he was 
drowned ; but soon they caught the glint of 
fair, brown hair under the rays of the setting 
sun, saw the strong arms moving bravely and 
freely, and uttered a hearty thanksgiving. At 
last he has reached her ; he seems to speak to 
her ; he has taken her in his arms. Oh! then 
rose @ ringing cheer, and the swimmer's 
answer echoed faintly over the seething 
waters. Then he plunged once more into the 
midst of the tossing, tumbling waves. 

* * * * o 


They drew the double burden up, The man 
was exhausted and incapable of speech, but 
he did not relax his hold of that slim form, 
which lay so supine in his embrace. Gentle 
hands tended him, women’s tears fell upon his 
upturned face, and strong men bore both him 
and his burden to the hotel. 

* - 7 . 

Two hours passed, and. the stranger, being 
fully recovered, presented himself at Mr. 
Everard’s door. The latter rose and tried to 
speak his thanks, but failed ; he grasped the 
young man’s hand, whilst tears stood in his 
honest old eyes. 

“ Sir—sir ’—and having got so far he broke 
down. utterly. 

The young man was scarcely less moved. 

“Mr. Everard,’’ he said, huskily, “ until a 
few minutes since I did not know your name. 
I am glad, indeed, to meet you. Iam Lester 
Hereford, and thank Heaven I arrived in time 
to save my wife !”’ 

‘‘ But why,” ejaculated the other, when the 
first moments of surprise had passed, “‘ why 
did you not answer my letter? ”’ 

“T did not receive it until two days since. 
I have travelled without stopping night or 
day, and intended leaving here to-might by the 
packet, enroute for Riversdale. I had no idea 
I should meet you here?”’ 

* * * * * 

It was many days before they allowed him 
to see Mary ; but all their pain was forgotten 
when he held her in his arms and felt her 
kisses upon his lips; and although few words 
were spoken, she knew her offense was for- 
given, and would soon be forgotten: She told 








in another 
pa away, 
and in hand 


him that Venzel was. happy. 
woman’s love, and so all slow 
and they would henceforth walk 
through life. 

THE END, 








FACETIA. 


Fuarts are like fiddles—no good without the 
beaux. 


“Auromn Leaves” is a headline in a | 


contemporary. Quite right, winter is upon 
us. 

Worrwwe Borz Wars.—It is a rule 
that won’t work both ways,” exclaimed the 
boy, as he threw the ferrule at the school- 
master’s head. 

Ir is said that a good book is the best 
companion a man can have, This, we im-a 
gine is especially so, if it happens to be a 
bank- book. é 

Tere was an old doctor, who, when asked 
what was good for moths, wrote back: “‘ How 
do you suppose I can tell unless I know what 
is the matter with the moths?” 


“Lirttz hands should always be on the 
watch for doing good,” is the beautiful senti- 
ment posted in a juvenile school-room. It 
probably explains why a man always turns 
the little hand on his watch back an hour or 
two before he faces his wife after coming 
home on lodge nights. 


Whoever gets married, says a paper, will 
save himself much trouble by remaining single. 
We are not married, and perhaps never will be. 
A bachelor of forty, with one eye out, stands 
but @ poor chance nowadays to mortgage his 
happiness on advantageous terms. 


“Eat your bread, Charles—do not fling it 
away,” said a learned and good judge to one of 


his family the other ‘day, adding: ‘for who | 


knows, in the vicissitudes of this life. if you 
may not some day want it?’ The old gentle- 
man had to cough, look learned, and go away 
when his youngest answered, more logically 
than his parent : “* If I eat it, how can I have 
it when I want it?” 


A pompous fellow was dining with a country 
family, when the lady of the house desired the 
servant to take away the dish containing the 
fowl, which word she pronounced fool, as is 
not uncommon to Scotland. ‘I presume, 
madam, you mean the fowl,” said the prig, in 
a reproving tone. ‘‘ Very well,” said the lady, 
a little nettled, ‘‘ be it so. 
fowl, and let the foo] remain.” 


Dovstrun Fuiarrery.—Doctor: “You sée, 
wifey dear, I have pulled my patient through, 
after all; a very critical case, I can tell you.” 
His Wife: “‘ Yes, dear hubby; but then you 
are so clever in your profession. Ah, if I had 
only known you five years earlier! I feel cer- 
tain my first husband—my poor Thomas— 
would have been saved.” 


An InneststT1sLe.Pux.—When Jones went to 
look for rooms, he was shown about the pre- 
mises by as handsome a chambermaid—young 
bright, and fair—as ever gladdened the eyes 
of a bachelor. ‘“ What suite do you think you 
should prefer, sir?’ she asked. Jones said he 
couldn’t help,it if he was to die for it, and he 
replied, in his most killing, way: ‘“ Sweet 
Highteen.” “ If you mean me,”’ responded the 
girl, “I'd have you to know that this. ‘sweet 
eighteen’ is already engaged!” 

Some years agoa lady in Glasgow engaged 
a domestic servant from the Highlands. In 
the evening thelady wanted supper brought in, 
so she rang the bell. Getting no answer she 
repeated the summons, but with the same 
effect. She then to the kitchen, 
where, to her amazement, she found her ser- 
vant almost convulsed with laughter. She 
pointed to the bell, and exclaimed: “ As sure’s 
I leeve, I never touched it, an’ it’s a wagging 


‘ yet.” 


| ing. 


Take away the | One of them—an 





A purnosorurr who had married am ignorant 
girl used to call her “‘ brown sugar,” because, 
he said, she was sweet but unrefined. 

Litttz Linum: “Don’t you think, doctor, 
that I look just like my mamma ?””—Mother: 
“ Hush, child, don’t be vain.” - 

“ Haven’? you finished scating that fish yet, 
Sam?” said a fishmonger to his boy.—‘ No, 
master; it’s very large one.”—“ Why you 


| have had time to scale a motntain.” 


InsrtrEp by the recent revival of ‘* Sweet 
Home,” Mr. Bemus stepped into the house 
singing: “But give me the piece of mind 
dearer than all,’ and Mrs. Bemus gave it so 
freely that he hasn’t called for it sinee. . 


“Suatn I play this German waltz 
Ae. pit yo! 


for you?” _ a8 she ran her fair 
fingers over the ivory keys, ‘‘ No, thank you,’” 
he replied; ‘play an English air, Ido. not. 
understand German,” 


Jones: ‘* What business are you in now?” 
Smith: “I am in the meat business.” Jones 
(incredulously): ‘Where is your shop?” 
Smith: “1 haven’t any shop. I am the ham 
in an advertising sandwich.” 

“ You children turn up your nose at every- 
thing on the table. When I was a boy I was 
glad to get enough dry bread to eat.” “JI 
say, pa, you are having a much better time of 
it, now you are living with us, ain’t you?” 
remarked little Tommy. : 

“You are much taller than you were a year 
ago,’’ said a gentleman toa friend. ‘ Yes! I 
have reformed; that makes me taller.’ 
*“ And how is that?” .‘‘ Well, as I have re- 
formed, I have become necessarily more up- 
right.” : 

Cran (shyly): “Of all the months of the 

r, George A which do you think is the 
jest one for lovers?”’—George (of a 


t nature): “May is the iappes: be- 
catise it is the cheapest.” —Clara : “‘ Cheapest? 
How ?”—George: “It is too late in the season 
for oysters and too early for ices.” 


“ How shall.we address you now?” asked 
an old acquaintance of a newly-created 
baronet at a friendly supper the other. even- 

“Call me ‘Jack,’ as you alwa 
ied the new baronet; ‘‘but for Heaven’s 
, never omit to address my wife as,‘ your 
ladyship ! 9 

A wea.tuy gentleman, who owns a country 
seat, on one occasion nearly lost his wife, who 
fell into a river which flows through his 
estate. He announced the narrow to 
his friends, expeéting their congratulations. 
old bachelor—wrote as 
follows: I always told you the river was too 
shallow!” 

“A sBicnEtor says:—To be a womaa of 
fashion is one of the easiest things.in the 
world. Buy everything you.don’t want, and 

y for nothing you get. Smile on all man- 

ind but your husband, Be happy oseny Pere 
but at home. Neglect your children, and nurse 
lapdogs. Go to church every time you get a 
new dress.’’ 


Two well-dressed women, whose kinship 
could be seen ata glance, entered a shop the 
other day and took seats at the silk counter. 
One of them said to the assistant, “It is my 
duty to warn you that my sister is a con- 
firmed kleptomaniac, and that you must. 
watch her closely.” After a while the “ klep’” 


‘moved along toanother seat, and the assistant 


felt it his duty to give her his most vigilant 
attention. Twenty minutes were consumed 
and no purchase made, and as the women left 
the shop the assistant flattered himself that 
the little woman with the Grecian nose had 
tried it on the: wrong merchant. ‘“ What 
made you watch that person so closely?” 
queried a lady who had observed most of the 
manceuvring. ‘‘ Kleptomania !” he whispered. 
“ Why, I should have thought the other one 
needed your eyes the most.” She had taken 
thirty yards of silk and three pounds worth of 
fringe. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen left Balmoral Castle for Windsor 
in time to hold the Council dissolving Parlia- 
ment. Her Majesty’s stay in the Highlands 
extended to nearly three months, as’ she 
arrived on the 25th August. Accompanyin 
the Queen southwards were Prince an 
Princess Henry of Battenberg and Princess 
Frederica of Hanover. The Royal y ar- 
rived at Windsor on Wednesday, Nov. 18. The 
railway was kept private, only the mayor of 
the borough and the railway officials a on 
the platform. Her ase who moe in 
excellent health, immediately entered her car- 
riage and drove to the Castle. 


THE may oe of the Earl of Dysart to Miss 
Newton, daughter of Mr. G. O. Newton, of 
Croxton Park, St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, 
was recently solemnised at St. Barnabas’s, 
Plimlico, before a large and aristocratie as- 
semblage. The bride wore a white velous frisé 
bodice and train over a skirt of white duchesse 
satin covered with old Brussels lace, plain 
tulle veil and a wreath and garniture of 
natural orange blossoms. Her ornaments were 
diamonds and pearls, The six bridesmaids, 
Miss Aileen Conolly, the Hon. Eva Hanbury 
Tracy, Lady Constance Vaughan, Miss Hilda 
Burnaby, Miss Paston Cooper, and Miss 
Florence Cochrane, wore dresses of cream 
canvas, trimmed with crimson plush. The 
Earl of Dysart does not “* come of age’’ until. 
he is forty, but he has an allewanee from his 
trustees of £20,000 a-year, which will be 
multiplied by four when he has his income,in 
his own hands. fe it 

Tue Duchess of Mecklen -Strelitz and 
her daughter-in-law, the Hereditary Grand 
Duchess, have returned to St, James’s Palace 
from visiting the Duke and Duchess of Bedford 
at Woburn Abbey, 

Tue infant daughter of Sir Watkin and 
Lady Williams-Wynn was christened a short 
time ago at Ruabon parish church, the names 
given the infant.being Gwladys Ellin, The 
godmothers were Lady Williams, of Bodel- 
wyddan, and Miss Williams-Wynn, of Cefn, 
and the godfather the Earl of Powis. 

~ Tue Princess Eulalia of Spain has fixed the 
11th of February, 1886, for her marriage with 
the son of the Duc de Montpensier. 


Tae Duke of Connaught has consented to 
become honorary president of the South 
London Association for Assisting the Blind, 
in place of the late Earl of Shaftesbury. 


Miss Auice Baxer, the bride of the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, was attired on her marriage in 
a dress-of rich ivory brocaded velvet, the jupe 
of ivory satin being draped with Brussels lace. 
The six bridesmaids wore dresses of cream 
broché canvas and vicuna, trimmed with cream 
lace, the vests and: sashes being of geranium 
coloured Surah silk, and hats en suite. 


Tue Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein 
recently opened a bazaar at the Athenmum, 
Camden Town, in aid of the building fund of 
the new Church of All Saints, Tufnell Park. 
The Princess on her arrival was received by a 
distinguished party, by whom she was con- 
ducted to a dais at the end of the hall, the 
National Anthem being meanwhile rendered 
by the band. Her Royal Highness having 
accepted an address, and being presented With 
a handsome bouquet, declared the bazaar 
open. The Princess Christian was unable 
be present in consequence of-a bad cold and 
hoarseness which she had contracted. on-her 
journey home from Germany. 


Miss Acxyes Bropunrn’s wedding dress was 
of the richest ivory satin, with garniture of 
orange blossom, her tulle veil being fastened 
with diamond stars. The bridesmaids’ dresses 
were of thick white corded silk, trimmed with 
brown fur, long fur boas, brown hats, ‘with 
white wings, and bouquets of carnations. 
They wore bangles, the gift of the brid m0 ; 
these consisted of a diamond buck, wi 


ruby 
eyes and gold horns, 


STATISTICS. 
Morrarrry mm Trapvrs.— It appears from 
the. Registrar General’s return, while the 
agricultural classes show an average mortality 


of 644, with the shop-keeping class it rises to- 


877, and’ with tailors, hatters, printers, and 
bookbinders,to 1,088, The enormous difference 
is set down to vitiated air, affecting diverse 
organs in’ the varied employments. Thus 
disease of the lungs, in its several shapes, 
causes death to 198 fisherman against 237 
agriculturalists, 283 grocers, 430 drapers, 471 
tailors, and 629 printers, 

Drimx my tHE Army.—After showing, for 
many years in succession, a tendency to 
decrease, military nness has latterly 
taken something of a change for the worse. 
In 1872, the earliest year of which full details 
are given in the general annual return, the 
total number of men fined was 26,111, the 
number of fines inflicted 51,501, and the per- 
centage of fines per 1,000 men 281. From 
that time until 1880 a steady and almost 
continuous decrease went on, the percentage 
falling to 225. In the following year, how- 
ever, there was a rise to 243, and this figure 
has been maintained ever since. It appears 
that the fining system does not exercise much 
deterrent effect on the “ habitual drunkard” 
class—that is, those who are drunk four times 
or more within 12 calendar months, In 1884, 
the last year dealt with in the table, 1,418 
men were fined four times, 779 five times, 379 
six times, 180 seven times, 57 eight times, 
and 29 nine times. 


GEMS. 


Tur brightest life has its shadowy side. 

We are sent into this world to make it 
better and happier; and in proportion as we 
do so we make ourselves both. 

Concentration is the secret of strength in 
politics, in war, in trade—in short, in all 
management of human affairs, 

Ar least nine-tenths of those most success- 
ful in business start in life without any 
reliance except upon their heads and hands. 

Genius without religion is only a lamp on 
the outer gate of a palace. It may serve to 
cast a gleam of light on those that are without, 
while the inhabitant sits in darkness. 

Tux only cure for selfishness is sacrifice; 
the only cure for unbelief is to shake off the 
ague of doubt by doing your conscience’s bid- 
ding; the only cure for timidity is to plunge 
into some dreaded duty before the chill comes 
on. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Torrex.—One pound of moist white sugar, 
one mful of white vinegar, half a tea- 
spoonful of cream-tarfar, wineglassful of cold 
water ; boil until little pieces dipped in water 
become crisp, and pour into well-buttered tin. 
Almonds improve it. 

Curtine Fiumps are prepared in a variety of 
Ways, the best, however, we are acquainted 
with is a mixture of olive oil and beeswax. 
Take a piece of white beeswax, about the size 
of the kernel of the common nut, melt it in 
about an ounce of olive oil, and thenadd a few 


mae bergamot. 


cEMEAT Sanpwitn.—Make a very light 


sponge cake mixture as for a jam sandwich, 
and put equal parts of it into three very 
shallow round tins of the size required. Bake 
the cakes.to:a delicate brown and turn them 
out carefully.. Cook some very nice mince- 
meat by putting it in a closely-covered jar, 
which must be in a saucepan of boiling 
water, and kept boiling foran hour. Just be- 
fore using, mix with it a glass of some nice 
li . Place one of the cakes on a flat 
haking tin, spread.it thickly with the mince- 
meat; put another round uponi, then a thick 


layer of mincemeat, and Guver this with the | 





third round of cake, 





’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—— 


Wen a child is fast growing it needs foster- 
ing care and all its reserve of energy in order 
to approach completeness of development. If 
at this time it sustains damage or injury of 
any .kind, one link is broken in that mys- 
terious chain of vital force which keeps the 
whole fabric in order; then the health in too 
many instances is appreciably undermined, and 
life is shortened. 


Curistmas Canps.—We have received from 
Messrs. Davidson Brothers, 9, Jewin-street, 
London, an assortment. of Christmas cards 
suitable to all ages and all pockets. The 
designs embody a great variety of subjects, 
figure landscapeand animal. ‘They are elever 
and well executed. Wecan recommend them 
to our readers, 


Werrr to Motuer.—Boys, some of you who 
read this are absent from home. . There is a 
mother there who longs to hear from you 
often, Do you give her that privilege, or are 
you willing to let her watch, day after day 
until the thought comes forcing its way into 
her heart that you have forgotten her, or care 
more for the new associates around you? 
Write to her often. Answer the many ques- 
tions found in her letter to you. Do not miss 
a single one. Tell her all about yourself, your 
studies, your work, or whatever you may be 
engaged in. Tell her all about your asso- 
ciates; and such as you cannot tell her about 
do not hesitate to deop at once. Boys, take 
counsel, and write to your mothers, 


Tus only thing in which we can be said to 
have any property are our actions. Uur 
thoughts may be bad, yet produce no poison: 
they may be good, yet produce no fruit, Our 
riches may be taken from us by misfortune, 
our reputation by malice, our spirits by cala- 
mity, our health by disease, our friends by 
death ; but.our actions must follow us beyond 
the grave. With respect to them alone we 
cannot say that we shall carry nothing 
with us when we die, neither that we shall go 
naked out of the world. Our actions must 
clothe us with an immortality; loathsome or 
glorious. These are the only title-deeds of 
which we cannot be disinherited; they will 
have their full weight in the balance of 
eternity, when everything else is as nothing ; 
but their value will be confirmed and estab- 
lished by those two sure destroyers of all other 
earthly things—time and death. 


Work ror Womey.—Lace-making has al- 
ways been’ an industry for women, and, 
although the beautifal old laces of past times 
are rarely, if ever, made now, most of the old 
stitches have been revived; and in the Irish 
lace schools very beautiful specimens are 
turned ont, while the Honiton lace-makers are 
always kept well employed. In Belgium and 
Venice one can still get modern lace as fineas 
any of the old, if one is ready to pay for it ; 
but perhaps the taste of the age is rather for 
lace which is not so cruel to the workers as 
the old cobweb laces, which cost the unfor- 
tunate workers their eyesight sooner or later. 
Limerick lace is nothing more nor less:than 
tambour work on net. What is really clever 
about this kind of lace-making is that the 
worker often makes her lace without any 
pattern, simply drawing the outline with 
thread on the net ground of the article she is 
about to make. She then works in the design 
with her hook as she goes on. Another trade 
that has been opened up for women is that of 
florists. The Yeautiful wreaths, baskets and 
devices which are sent on the occasions of 
deaths, silver weddings, birthdays or fétes 
have always been arranged by women ; but the 
trade is increasing, and in addition to this 
girls are now sent out to arrange the cut 
flowers in houses and for the dinner-table. 
There is nothing in this employment which 
the most fastidious need object to, and i 
essentially woman’swork, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. C. C.—A will does not require a stamp. 


Rosanna.—lIf she has a lawyer who can present 
de of the case effectively, she will probably win it. 


G. B. H.—As you love music so much it is probable 
can iearn to play very tape oe gees 

Sroakeanven to oceania tenn eear eae 

J. T.—Thorough cleanlines; and the use of precipitate 
powder and lard should banish the pests ; if not, con- 
sult a respectable medical man. 

Iynocent Amy.—l. Refer to your Bible. 2. It should 
be pronounced Ravens-hoe. 3. rot is simple gibberish, 
as written by you. 


Tue Reaper.—The oft quoted line, 
“ Where ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to bo wise,” 
occars in Gray's “‘ Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College.” 


F. F. R.—A good surgeon can remove the wen pain- 
lessly, quickly and permanently. . Any other teentnent 
may destroy the hair, and is not likely to reduce the 


wen. 
Rrcorr.—1. Sculpture is said to have been begun by 
the Egyptians, but in the hands of the Greeks it was 
brought toa marvellous degree of fection. 2. The 
chief masterpieces of the art are to be found in Italy. 


Lexa F.—1, A little more practice will make you a 
good penman, and enable you to obtain a situation as 
copyist in a law office or eleewhere. g. Make applica- 
tion in person, or advertise in the daily papers, 


E. F. W.—The girl has evidently measured you cor- 
rectly as an impertinent coxcomb, and, in our jndg- 
ment, treated you exactly as you deserved. It would b2 
well if there were plenty more of such high-spirited 
dameels. 

CHARLIE. —e sg 1 Re oeg d cares a good deal for 
you. If you s ll her bow much cay ete 
and ask her to 4 ae. wife, it is ble that an 
agreeable oe = take place ia behaviour to- 
wards you. t heart never won fair lady. 


Cissy W.—In strict etiquette it is the part of the 
lady to bow first, and if you take the initiative you run 
the risk of a snub. °Someti imes, however, a little 
courage in such matters is highly separa as and your 
own common sense must guide you. 


L, R. B.—You do not seem to tv any grounds 
= your os = — do is to e known to 
the young y, and to her parents, anythin 
know certainly’ about the tra yeh which 
idl Ma guard sgainst 


B. B.—Count the number of semitones between the 
natural key and the key to which you wish to reduce 
the piece of music, and lower each nota of the 
the same number of pee RS It will have be 


understood that on the piano ee 
white and black key is counted a: ee pe in the 
case of Band C; E and F, the inerval between those 


white keys is a semitone. 


Frep W.—You can learn to read and write German 
and Italian without a teacher, although Ee. en- 
counter many tm opener but you cannot 
mounce either so as to be intelligible without some 
one to give you the correct pronunciation, and to point 
out your faults. 


Gnacmn, a is ae =peee ret, for d 

such as yours, Many have found pe powders very 
benefic but you must not rely on any medicine 
exclusively. Exercise and temperance in eating form 
usually the best treatment. Do not be tempted to try 
whiskey, either plain or disguised as bitters. 

D. M. 4.—To make turnovers, take a pound and a 
quarter of flour and one pou FS butter, and make a a 
paste of the two materials. the paste out five times, 

he last very thin, and cut it the length of mee 
and the width of three. Put in a —— quantity of 
preserves ; turn them over, and fasten t ; bake 
ina quick oven, and sprinkle with potas sugar. 


J. J. B.—Te dry citron in imitation ot the foreign 
fruit, select some of the finest pieces and spread them 
on a dish ; set them for thine days im the oun, torn, 
ing each ptece several timesaday. Then make a hole 
near the end of each piece; run a string through them 
and hang them on lines, across an open, sunny window. 
‘When sufficiently dry, put them into tight jars or 
boxes, and keep them for use. 

T. W. M—You seem to be in an unfortunate state of 
«ind, and if you allow yourself to be carried away by 
your feelings of spite and resentment, you may do 
something which you would much You 
should try to take an intellec view of the matter, 
and act from sound judgment. If you do not love the 
young man you should let him at once and for ever. 
He has shown himself to be = and disloyal, and 
that should put you on your gasrd — him. You 
may in the end find that his desertion of you was a 
blessing in disguise. 

Leonarp.—The following verses may express your 
feelings appropriately : 

4 bridal kiss ~~ oemnet to tears ; 
The marriage 8 but pealed 
‘My hope’s fond dreams were ed te past fears ; 
‘iy Cora lives but in my heart. 
‘What Heaven gave to lighten grief, 
The one soft ray amid my woe, 
Is turned to pain ; from short relief, 
To Heaven I turn from all below 


. favourite suitor as 





M. W.—You say you yo the full consent of your 
mother to your keepin pany with the —— 
you should leave the 


ature son-in-law. Be pa 
Pvzz.zep.—-As the will has been declared valid by the 
court, the provision in favour of your mother, your aunt 
doubtedly means something. 


rind very thin ; cut them across the end about one inch, 

and pac oe Ds vee wee Or mane let them 

remain in the salt one week ; then e them out, and 
1e ; 


Beta.—1. Boz is the no nom de plume of Chases Dickens 
Outda of Miss Louise de la Ramée, Mark Twain of 
Clemens cy Meredith ot Edward Robert 
2. The oldest 


entitled to the third place. 


A LESSON FROM THE STORM, 
The pen wor. drags slowly on 
The rain falls chill and “ 


And wild! scuds in biteding sheets 
Before the northern blast: 
The kine stand shiv’ring ‘neath the trees, 
No song-bird skims the lea, 
And all around is discord drear, 
And dull monotony. 


And as I view the sombre ecene 
Which covers all the plain, 
And listen to the rude assault ats 
Me a = eee my window-pane, 
y langour cr- o’er me— 
of ret and aby 
charms me like a lullaby, 
And calls up thoughts like these : 


Though wild ae "4 Ce birds 
houg singing 


Ande cverseueiay: whteh asek the eye 
Seems dull and d: ree, 
All in a little while w: 


No i aed, a rain— 
The birds will sing, the flowers look bright, 
And sunshine come again. 


So A ny vd hay God, when life seems drear, 
nd} uty to perform, 
—_ — looking to Thee, learn 
from the storm. 
Content to know, in this brief life, 
may  pefall— 
In storm or calm, in weal or woe, 
That Thou art over all. 


F, 8. 8. 


T. T. H —List-n tothe old gentleman's arguments 
respectfully, acknowledge their soundness, and ask him 
for oote Warhaens. is beak ore y ite’ en a 
ledge of business. He could give a 
—— in his own establishment. It wonld, Pog you 


good to devote to business 
ter your m 

you could retire 
would 


always be a wiser and et a 
experience in business aff. 


* Cc. z P.—1, - ee we ced tee the Bg 

ousekeepers, or for persons who have to 

manual "ry is a preparation of soap mixed with fine 

sea-sand. It is made by shaving and melting down 

ay J wens og Re. § stirring into it, while warm 
quently © the sand. Put it, warm, in . tate 

ph or af portions of the mixture 


authorities on such subjects, » gives instances of physical 

injuries inflicted through the imagination. Among 

others, he mentions re case of a lady who saw a heavy 

} ge gate swing to, as she thought, upon the ankle of a 

respouding sabi Sate tontog found a red 
nding ankle, Tr ho! a ound a 

streak : bloteh on The 


ankle was so badly oot ‘etthe lady Jae paar na 
for some time. There is no end of such 
bang things scattered through medical literature, 
eee eh omy ye able to explain them ; 
they only give the 
C. H. B.—Itis possible that you could get a 
as a teacher in a. 0, part of th the Wert of Bogland, 


You would have = take chance of 
succeeding. i pear souamiiee ie aan te 
English would ap’ as e 
standard of ed al accomplishments 

has been raised a deal du the last dozen years. 
M. G. G.—It is not likely that there is any lady who 
would rv into with you for the 

of what:you call of the eon =e Se 


your discovery- 
Garden of Eden. Your alleged discovery would be 
looked upon as chimerical. 
Cc. W.—We ee rongly advire Nellie to leave actual 


ge voor 4 os her parents, It would be better for you 
she would teach you to study harder for shorter 


their b 

should to r father, except as a 
last but if any further dificul sar een 
you and Nellie, we advise you both to appeal to him for 


advice, just as you have to us. 


L, D. A.—You attach, altogether, too much import- 

ance to a trifle. The strong lity is that the 

being in poor th, and having other 

things to think of, hae anively ES your : 
and, if he should remember it, he wi i wer er 


you may feel sure it has escaped his mind. You have 
not done anything Mg Se or extremely foolish. At the 
att, pda bows Galp tants a slight error of judgment, 
such as all are liable to. 

Cc. C, RB —The principal variation of precious stones 
are few in number, The diam consisting of pure 
carbon, comes first; then the different varieties of 


corundum, known as rubies, sapphires, and oriental 
emeralds, ametbysts and topizes, according as are 
= blue, = violet ee ere ; then or 
alds; then the + quartz —opals, chry- 
xes, oon me-stones, common 

sore, “plod 8 &c. Besides 


ts—silicates of alumina, a eeldeame 
are garne s rop, alum! and ; 
S ciees--phasaphae of alumina; balas rubies— 
pew of per and Nong Ae rom a foseil —_. 
other minerals, such as 2 chrsyemenrye 
chryeolite, are used as jewels, nearly all in 
ary use can be under the above b 
D. B.—The most celebrated warlike women among 
the ancients, apart from the fabled Amazons, were the 
Helvetian ladies. in his ‘Commentaries on the 


eelings of the 
Lacedeemonian mother, who, when giving her son his 
shield, enjoined him to return with it, or upon it. 
During the women often performed the most 
romantic and chivalrous deeds, dying cheerfully by the 
side of their lovers or husbands. 

BT. T.—1. For blotebes on the face use camphor 
spirit, or diluted eau de ne water, dabbed on the 
spot after washing, twice orthricea day. For severely 
chapped hands or face, the oxide of ziac ointment - 
camphor pe ye suited. — ne gee 4 

be briskly rubbed in p 

preg wate h me the palm of the hand, so as to reach ths 
bottom of the cracks, and thea be wiped off with a dry 
towel, in order to leave no trace of grease on the skin. 
This process prey be repeate i at bedtime before the 
fire and after each washing, ani the rubbing should be 
continued, er 4t does not cause bleeding, until 
the skinis warm. 2. Tell your friend that an 

to the judge of a county court would be use- 
less ; far better repeals apply to her late mistress, 
who could not refuse. 





your hands, so as tofurm balls. Set them in a dark 
place to dry gradually. Bear in mind that this sand- 
soap is for the hands—not for the face or neck. 2. To 
extract spermaceti from merino, carefully remove as 
much as you can with a knife, without sc 

juring thetexture. Then hold the greased 
the five, but not near enough to scorch 
When a little vapour rises from it, the grease 
disappeared. 


L. ©. M.—The sudden news of a serious loss some- 
es occasions instantaneous death. sudden 
and t terrible fright; and so do other 


causes, The converse of this is also true, people who 
ee dcath bethg sudaenly brong back 
to convalesvence by hearing of news. Medical 


writers give pee of deadly shocks to the system 
of other than physical causes. ay also give instances 


singular effects of the ima upon the body. 
Persons seeing others injared imagined themeclvea 
have actually had to be ~— 

surgically for the same kiud of wounds that 


similarly hurt, and 
inflicted on others. Dr. Carpenter, one of the hest 
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